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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Remembrance of the progress of peace principles and 
activities during 1890 should fill all who love it with grate- 
ful joy! The Pan-American Congress; the arbitra- 
tion resolutions of the United States Congress; the 
Universal Peace Congress in London; the resistance of 
militarism by the great masses of the German people ; the 
peaceful protestations of the Italian government; the 
cases of successful arbitration in which the United States, 
Venezuela, Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland and other countries have participated; the 
awakening public sentiment and conscience of mankind 
which welcome and app!aud peace utterances and efforts ; 
the testimony of the Pope in favor of European disar- 
mament ; the proposal by the Presbyterian Church (South) 
of the United States for a church conference on the sub- 
ject of peace which is meeting with favorable responses 
from all Protestant churches of Christendom ;—all these 
things and many unmentioned fill our hearts with grati- 
tude and rejoicing. 

Now for the other side. Every Christian State adding 
to its armament; the year closing with reminders of the 
ancient war-whoop of the American savages (of all 
colors) ; the general and uninterrupted faith of govern- 
ments, peoples and churches in war as a means of doing 
good ; the want of active co-operation in peace agitation 
and effort ; the continued abandonment of the schools and 
institutions of learning to text-books chieflydevoted to war ; 
the military drill in schools; the popular approval of the 
many great ships of war that the United States is building ; 
the obstacles in the way of arbitration between England 
and the United States as to the seal fisheries, inviting acts 
of violence in the Behring Sea ;—such are some of the 
shadows flitting across our sky and darkening our hopes 
for the elevation of mankind. 

The abolition of negro slavery; the right of liberty of 
conscience ; the prohibition of duelling by law; the mak- 
ing of the traffic in intoxicating drinks illegal ; the recog- 
nition of the Church of its duties to the world of the 
heathen around her as well as those in countries where 
the Gospel has not penetrated; indeed, the general rise 
of mankind to a higher moral level such as has marked 
our century, has been of slow growth. It is not a univer- 
sal rise nor has it exhibited unintermitted progress. 

But on the whole, liberty, equality and fraternity have 


shibboleths of sects, tribes, nations and races are less 
and less loud and violent. 

One blood, one Lord, one faith are not recognized in 
their highest and broadest sense, but there have been ap- 
proximations to unity. The teachers and leaders of the 
world’s thought believe in it. 

Let us be ‘‘ happy” then, not only in what God hath 
wrought but in what He promises and portends,—*‘ the 
kingdoms of this world to become the kingdoms of our Lord.” 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


What is a Peace Society? What its origin? What has 
it done? What does it propose to do? Such are the 
questions often asked and oftener unasked. Have pa- 
tience and I will briefly tell what I know about it. 

One hundred years ago the civilized world was full of 
wars and rumors of wars. Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
bloodiest of all great warriors, was using France and 
Frenchmen to create and prosecute universal strife ; 
often, he alleged, in order to secure a lasting peace. 

For twenty-five years the European wars went on and 
in 1812, our own country declared war with England. It 
was driven to this by the aggressions of England which 
grew largely out of the Anglo-French war. Then fol- 
lowed years of bloodshed on land and sea. Not till 
Bonaparte was confined to a distant and lonely island 
did the nations have peace. 

In December, 1814, an anonymous pamphlet was pub- 
lished in Boston, entitled, A Solemn Review of the Cus- 
tom of War. It was written by Rev. Noah Worcester, 
D.D. This was read by many persons. Some were 
convinced by his sound reasonings that the ‘* Custom” of 
war was immoral and unchristian. In one year from the 
issuing of the pamphlet, there was a meeting which or- 
ganized the Massachusetts Peace Society. Dr. Worces- 
ter was its secretary and editor, but chose the pen name, 
Philo Pacificus. The first periodical was a pamphlet of 
forty pages more or less. Its motto was the Angels’ 
song at Bethlehem. A copy is before me. I have no 
means of determining the number of copies printed. The 
editing and presswork were creditable to both editor and 
publisher. The latter was Joseph T. Buckingham, 17 
Cornhill, Boston. 

The first article is an interesting dialogue (imaginary) 
between ‘‘ Omar,’’ an officer dismissed for duelling, and 
the President of the United States. Omar admits the 
justice of his punishment. Hamilton’s death and Burr’s 
disgrace were freshly discussed, and the duellist turned 
the President’s arguments against duelling to good account 
against war. Omar then sits down and writes six letters 


made progress. International comity is in the air. The 


to the President on the subject, advancing arguments as 
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cogent and convincing as any that can be offered. That 
first number had a large circulation and a wide reading. 

Such was Dr. Worcester’s weight of character, that his 
writings commanded respectful consideration in the very 
highest quarters. He publishes his correspondence with 
ex-Presidents Jefferson and John Adams, then just begin- 
ning to confess the infirmities of old age. Jefferson ex- 
presses sympathy with his views and aims. Adams con- 
demns both and commends the martial spirit as necessary 
to national honor and defence. 

The Friend of Peace, as the first periodical was called, 
was published quarterly for twelve years (1815-27). At 
the age of seventy, Dr. Worcester gave up the publication 
and retired from public life. 

In 1828, William Ladd, a graduate of Harvard College, 
a man of business responsibilities, for years master 
of a ship of which he owned a part, having been converted 
to peace views by Dr. Worcester, and as he believed, 
called of God to establish the reign of peace on earth, 
gathered the peace societies then existing in New York, 
Ohio, Maine, Connecticut and Pennsylvania into the 
American Peace Society. Its headquarters were first at 
New York, then for a brief period at Hartford, Ct., and 
finally at Boston. Mr. Ladd devoted his time and private 
fortune to speaking and writing in this cause. He pub- 
lished the Harbinger of Peace, monthly, for three years. 
The name was for a brief period changed to The Ca/umet. 

For fifty-four years previous to this time (1890), the 
same publication has appeared under the name of the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace. It has been a quarterly, a monthly 
and for a few years past a bi-monthly. It never has had 
a large subscription list and is sent gratuitously to the 
members of the Peace Society and to others. It has been 
edited successively by Secretaries William Ladd, George 
C. Beckwith, Amasa Lord, James B. Miles, Charles H. 
Malcolm, Howard C. Dunham and Rowland B. Howard. 

What is the Peace Society? It is organized to oppose 
war and whatever promotes war. That is its practical 
purpose. What is its foundation principle? Simply and 
solely that war is opposed to Christianity and ought to be 
abolished. It has printed and published periodicals, tracts 
and books to teach the people that truth. It has sent out 
preachers and lecturers for the same purpose. It keeps 
up correspondence with similar societies in this and other 
countries. It sends delegates and thus co-operates in in- 
ternational congresses called to promote this cause. It 
advocates arbitration as something tu be recognized in 
treaties and resorted to when wars threaten. It advo- 
cates a congress of governments and a high court of 
nations to which differences can be readily and habitually 
submitted. 

This, in brief, is what it has done and what it proposes 
to do, according to its means and ability. Its secretaries 
have devoted their entire energies to its work, in which 
they have successfully interested churches, societies, con- 
gresses, legislatures, statesmen, diplomatists and the 
public press. 

The obstacles are, (1) A general belief in the necessity 
and even the desirableness of war. (2) Constant though 
quiet opposition from those who admit the truth and jus- 
tice of its principles, but who deem them untimely, and at 
present uncalled for. (3) The general belief among good 
men that peace is reserved for the millennial state and 
hence we can only wait for that time. (4) Such views 
result in coolness, apathy and procrastination of effort. 
Hence the need of constant agitation, constant iteration 


of the wrong which the war system embodies, constant 
and persistent efforts to teach the truth. 

These efforts have been rewarded with varying success. 
They seem now on the verge of triumph. Statesmen, 
philosophers and the great body of common people are 
opposed to war, as an expensive, cruel and needless policy 
and are willing to try some substitute. Whenever these 
sentiments become universal among those professing 
Christianity, there will be no need of Peace Societies. 
Till then, sympathy, prayer, instruction, organization and 
money contributions are needed. They were never more 
needed and never were more effectual than to-day. 


‘EVILS THAT WAR ALONE CAN REMEDY.” 


Who can tell if there be any other remedy? Some 
have been proposed. They have hardly reached the 
dignity of even experiment among nations. They have 
had no large and fair trial. For instance, the education 
of youth in the principles of forbearance, kindness, 
forgiveness and charity, rather than in those of resent- 
ment, revenge, hatred and violence has never been so 
prominent in schools or homes as the stimulating of the 
passions by painting, sculpture, poetry, novels and 
history. In these the fiery and bloody lines which honor 
military deeds and laud military glory are ninety-nine to 
one. ‘*Tom Brown at Oxford,” for instance, teaches that 
the chief demonstration of young manliness is the ability 
and disposition to use vigorously fists and feet in fighting. 
Education needs reformation in the interest of the peace- 
ful virtues. 

And now that Verestchagin tells the repulsive and 
abhorrent facts upon canvas, the governments condemn 
him because he discourages enlistments! The moralists 
oppose him because ‘‘we do not need to he taught that 
war is cruel,’ and because ‘“‘to dwell upon needful and 
inevitable pain is emasculating and mischievous” 
It hinders volunteering. It brings the profession into 
disrepute. It appeals to cowardice. I suppose they 
would say, ‘* Well, all things appeal to the inward 
consciousness as they find it.” To me war seems calculated 
to minimize kindness, pity and conscience. Nobody feels 
this to be true as does one who, like Verestchagin and Tol- 
stoi, has been in battle. No one can tell the truth of war 
as vividly as these masters of pen and pencil. If minis- 
ters of the Gospel, statesmen, editors or spirited and 
adventurous young men advocate war, let them do so 
with the hideous canvas and the horrid page before their 
eyes. 

Again: Arbitration has been found applicable and 
successful in more than eighty cases of international dis- 
pute, some of which involved the interest and honor of the 
nations, as in the case of the Alabama claims. But it is 
only being experimented with in a few cases which are 
thought adapted for its application. The faithlessness of 
the great Christian governments: and peoples in extend- 
ing this mode of settlement is demonstrated by their 
increasing armies, navies and war-taxes. In special 
treaties and in sporadic cases arbitration has been tried, 
but no two nations have deliberately agreed to always 
attempt arbitration before fighting. No court of nations 
is established. The rule for Christian nations is ‘‘do this 
or that or I will maim, kill and destroy you.” 

William Penn’s experiment was successful so long as 
fairly tried with Indians. Our Government has never 
tried it. It adopted intimidation and killing as its policy. 
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At what cost of gold and shame history has recorded. 
Its recent experiments with education and moral influences 
are more hopeful, but they are half-hearted, poorly 
administered, and often to the subjects, exasperating ex- 
periments. The recent ‘‘craze” needed nothing so much 
as a fair investigation, complete, comprehensive and 
clear explanation. The array of soldiery whose only office 
is to kill them exerts no humanizing, evangelizing force 
upon the Indians. 

What will you do? Do? Begin! Begin now that 
conciliatory justice which, if begun and persistently 
prosecuted for the last century, would have made Indian 
wars impossible. By killing Indians incidental good 
may result. It is the law that by the effervescence 
of evil, good is now and then precipitated. But then 
he that doeth evil that good may come, his condem- 
nation is just. In the worid of morals, if not of physics, 
the only just and righteous way of overcoming evil is by 
good. Setting one sin to destroy another is not the work 
of asaint. It is the work of a demon. What He who 
says ‘*vengeance belongeth to me” may do, is not the 
question. The question is whether human beings, in 
governing places or out of them, may deliberately do 
wrong under the plea of ‘‘necessity.” Space fails, but 
considerations do not, to prove that men and nations 
make their own so-called necessities. These moral neces- 
sities do not belong to the order of nature as do those 
physical phenomena which are baneful. They originate 
in the will of man. 

War should be abolished ** at any cost.” That expres- 
sion is not quoted from any official utterance of peace 
societies on the subject of war. ‘* Any cost” allows any 
hypothesis of ‘‘cost.” But really and practically is it 
impossible to so teach and train human beings in justice 
and righteousness, to say nothing of love, that they will 
compose their differences without robbing and killing each 
other? Then we must despair of the world’s salvation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The revenues of the country, amounting to $450,000,- 
000, have been collected and disbursed without loss by 
dishonesty. The Pan-American Congress has opened 
the way for a Pan-American railroad and an International 
Bank, and other ties of common interest and good will. 

The Marine Conference has opened the way for harmony 
among the laws of the sea. 

The Brussels Conference united the nations to oppose 
the African Slave Trade, and the traffic in strong drink. 
These measures will soon be submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification. 

The war in Central America between Salvador and 
Guatemala was promptly and zealously opposed by our 
Government. The killing of General Barrundia on an 
American steamer has occasioned discussion and the 
recall of our minister who authorized the arrest of Bar- 
rundia. 


ARBITRATION. 


The President mentions the decision of Sir Edward 
Monsen adverse to the United States in a claim for 
damages. 

The United States, Germany and Great Britain agreed 
to form a government for Samoa and invited the King of 
Sweden to choose the Chief Justice. The result has been 
every way favorable. The President confesses injustice 
to Hawaii which he asks Congress to rectify. 


The claims of the United States and Great Britain on 
Portugal have been referred to three eminent jurists 
chosen by the President of the Swiss Republic, who have 
not yet made known their decision. 

The difficulty with Venezuela has been adjusted by a 
commission appointed for that purpose. 

The relations of our country with China and Japan are 
under negotiation and, though delicate, will propably be 
adjusted without the use of anything worse than retaliatory 
laws, which are, however, always causes of irritation. 


WAR-SHIPS. 
Since our foreign relations are so peaceable and arbi- 
tration proves so successful, we cannot agree with the 
President’s apparent satisfaction in nine new war-ships com- 
pleted and four more to be added the present winter. 
He admires increase of coast defences and the militia of 
the States and recommends no abatement of pensions, 
though their cost is as much as that of a great standing 
army. We cannot refrain from saying that while tax 
payers feel the soreness of this penalty for war, yet the 
pensioning of soldiers returned to civil life is a far less 
objectionable thing than enlisting and training them to 
fight in great armies. 
As to the danger point between Great Britain and the 
United States the President says : 


THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


‘*The difference between the two Governments, touching 
the fur seal question in the Behring Sea, is not yet adjust- 
ed, as will be seen by the correspondence which will soon 
be laid before Congress. The offer to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration, as proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, has not been accepted, for the reason that the form 
of submission is not thought to be calculated to assure a 
conclusion satisfactory to either party. It is sincerely 
hoped that before the opening of another sealing season 
some arrangement may be effected which will assure to 
the United States a property right, derived from Russia, 
which was not disregarded by any nation for more than 
eighty years preceding the outbreak of the existing 
trouble.” 

To reject arbitration seems on the face of it unwise and 
impolitic, but we hope our friends who are grieved at it 
both in this country and England, will calmly reflect on 
the reason given by President Harrison. It is not to the 
principle of arbitration but the form to which he objects. 
Ought aright conceded to the United States by Russia, 
a right which she (Russia) had exercised eighty years 
without dispute, to be questioned by Great Britain? 
Can that be a subject of arbitration which has been 
settled by precedents of so long standing? 


CHLOROFORM INSTEAD OF POWDER. 


Dr. Juenemann, of Vienna, has invented a shell filled 
with a rapidly expansive gas, which on explosion has the 
effect of chloroform on all within a wide area. Soldiers 
will become unconscious for several hours and no ill 
effects will follow. Prof. Huxley has well said unless a 
thing is self-contradictory it is possible. Why not sub- 
stitute unconsciousness for death, gentle sleep for horrid 
mangling and utter sleeplessness and final death! By all 
means if men will fight, let us have the milder method. 


If the wisdom of statesmen does not reform the war- 
system, the necessity of things will destroy it.—Safi. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, JANUARY, 1891. 


R. B. HOWARD, EpIror. 


—Eighteen hundred ninety has been in striking and 
peacefu! contrast with the warlike times of seventeen 
hundred ninety. The New Year dawns upon the world 
at peace, so far as the waging of actual war is concerned. 
But never was there a more unrestful, questioning, uneasy 
state of mind throughout the world than that on which 
the New Year’s day dawns. 


—aAt Barcelona, Spain, a city of about 250,000, there 
has been formed ‘‘The International League of Frater- 
nity of the People ;’’ and at Turin, Italy, a city rather 
larger than Barcelona, ‘‘The Italian League of Peace and 
International Arbitration” has been formed with J. M. 
Arnoudon as president. 


—One of the most striking figures on the platform at 
Henry M. Stanley’s lecture at Toronto was Mr. John 
Livingstone, the brother of Dr. David Livingstone, with 
whose explorations in the Dark Continent Stanley’s 
eareer will forever remain closely associated. Mr. John 
Livingstone will be 80 years of age in May next. 


—Do not let the length of ‘*‘The Peace Movement in 
England and its Obstacles,” by Wm. Clark, one of the 
rising literary men of London, keep you from its careful 
perusal. America must know England if they are to act 
tegether. 


—We were sorry that limited space compelled us to omit 
any part of the sermon of Rev. S. Goodenough. It is all 
good and specially valuable as an utterance of the too 
often silent voice of the best people of the Pacific Coast. 


—The mother of Alfred H. Love who has long occu- 
pied the front rank of peace advocates, died Dec. 6, at 
Philadelphia, at the age of 86. A wide circle of friends 
will sympathize with Mr. Love in this bereavement. 


—wWe rejoice to hear that Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, who 
has been seriously ill of typhoid fever, at her home No. 
5 West 5ist St., New York City, is recovering. 


—Wnm. F. Cody, called ‘*Buffalo Bill,” was born in 
Chester county, Pa., and comes of good old Quaker stock. 
Both his father and mother were Quakers. He ought to 
be a good envoy to secure peace with the Indians. 


—We have printed in full the criticism of Peace Socie- 
ties, and the encomiums on those outside of them, by 
‘Dorothy Lundt” in The Commonwealth, because we wish 
these objections which are among the most real and are 
certainly putin a striking way may be read and pondered, 
and answered. 


—The smal] chamber in Geneva where the arbitrators 
held their sessions has been consecrated as the sanctum 
sanctorum, the holy of holies, in the city hall. Few 
English or American travellers pass through the city with- 
out making reverent pilgrimage to it. Its walls bear sig- 


nificant inscriptions ; and thoughtful visitors feel that the 
very air of the quiet little hall is fraught with the bene- 
diction of peace—the future peace of the world.—Stevens. 


—‘*That a man who has written and given to the world 
so much coarse, debasing literature for boys as Mayor 
Peck of Milwaukee has done could be elected governor of 
a great Christian Commonwealth in these days, passes 
comprehension. But the man is vastly better than his 
successful constituency, else I should despair of the 
Commonwealth.” 

So writes a disappointed man at the West. We 

believe the ‘‘ constituency”’ better than the ‘‘literature.” 
‘* Peck’s Bad Boy ”’ is below criticism. 


—Mr. Gladstone wrote in reply to the invitation to 
attend the London Inter-Parliamentary Conference: ‘It 
is not without regret that I forego any occasion of protest 
against the devouring mischief of militarism which is con- 
suming the vitals of Europe.” 


—One hundred newspapers on the Continent of Europe 
reported the proceedings of the Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Congress in London and commented thereon. Journals 
of all shades of politics, both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, were largely sympathetic. Some were critical 
and a few antagonistic. Thus the gospel of peace gets 
preached—even by its enemies. 


—Germany has increased her Peace Armament till it 
amounts to 516,000. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The December meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the American Peace Society took place at Pilgrim 
Hall, December 8, at 2.30 rp. m., President Tobey in the 
chair. Rev. Daniel Richards was chosen Recording 
Secretary, pro tem. The Corresponding Secretary, in 
the absence of the Treasurer, reported that though the 
receipts had improved since the first of December, there 
was still such a deficiency of funds as embarrassed the 
Society’s work. He also gave some account of his official 
labors in New England and at théWest since the last meet- 
ing. The sermon of Dr. Reuen Thomas on Peace and 
War, which had been received with so much favor by 
large congregations in Boston, Brookline and Arlington, 
was highly commended. The hope was expressed that 
Dr. Thomas might be persuaded to speak in other com- 
munities and on other platforms. 

The committee on the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
were re-elected with one additional name. They are 
Messrs. Howard, Sheldon, Miner, Dunham and Smith. 
This committee communicated its consultations with the 
United States Commissioners. The classification and 
location of the Peace Exhibit was discussed. Applica- 
tion will be made for a place among educational and 
humanitarian societies. A communication from Chicago 
inquiring if the American Peace Society would be respon- 
sible for public religious services for one Sunday during 
the Exposition was responded to favorably. Application 
will be made to the Directors of the World’s Congresses, 
auxiliary to the Exposition, for the assignment of a place 
for a Universal Peace Congress among other Congresses 
to be held. 

The finance committee reported a form and inscription 
for a corporate seal. The committee was continued with 
instructions to report to the annual meeting for the legal 
and final adoption of the seal. The two following resolu- 


tions were, after discussion, unanimously adopted : 
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‘‘ Resolved, That we recognize in the pictures of the 
Russian painter, Verestchagin, now on exhibition in this 
city, a vivid presentation of the horrors of war, and, on 
account of the lessons they inevitably suggest, we would 
commend them to the attention of all persons among us, 
more especially the young.” 

Some of the speakers had visited the collection named 
several times. The success of Verestchagin in presenting 
simple reality, and in painting what he had himself seen 
of war was commented on. One speaker remarked that 
his impressions of the value of the moral teaching of these 
pictures continued to deepen as he reflected on what he 
saw. They show not the glory but the shame of war. 


THE THREATENED INDIAN WAR. 


The following resolution was adopted after a brief dis- 
cussion : 

*‘ Resolved, That we deprecate the threatened outbreak 
of hostilities between the savage Indians and the United 
States Army, and urge that if possible, the difficulties be 
settled without outrage by the Indians or anything like an 
Indian war. 

‘‘To this end we invite the co-operation of other Peace 
organizations, and those societies which have for their 
object the promotion of justice towards the aborigines 
and to promote their civilization.” 

The unusual pacificatory course of the Government was 
favorably mentioned. Starvativun and fanaticism caused 
in part by the injustice of Government agents and, in part, 
by the crafty policy of the Indians still in a savage condi- 
tion, led by such chiefs as Sitting Bull, were mentioned 
as reasons for the present alarm. The Secretary is in 
correspondence with a frontier missionary who was born 
and has always lived among the Sioux. A lady mis- 
sionary has had an interview with Sitting Bull and evi- 
dently impressed him with the dangers which threaten 
him, if he provokes a war. But the resources of negotia- 
tion and conciliation are not yet exhausted. 


THE REAL BATTLE-FIELD. 


Evil is the blind, unconscious instrument of progress 
in the world solely on condition of being combated, 
crushed and gradually eliminated from the world 
in the name of good; and such elimination does not 
impoverish, but elevate and enrich humanity. We are 
here on earth not to contemplate, but to transform created 
things ; to extend, as far as in us lies, the ‘‘ Kingdom of 
God” on earth—not to admire earth’s contrasts. Ego- 
tism nearly always lurks beneath contemplation. Our 
world is not a spectacle; it is a field of battle, upon which 
all who in their hearts love justice, beauty and holiness 
are bound—whether as leaders or soldiers, conquerors or 
martyrs—to play their part.—Mazzini. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Lord, for the evil thought 
Not into evil wrought ; 

Lord, for the wicked will | 
Betrayed and baffled still ; 
For the heart from itself kept 
Our Thanksgiving accept. 


— W. D. Howells. 


THE YEAR OF THE LORD. 
Ww. C. GANNETT. 


Praises to the Glorious One, 
All his year of wonder done : 

For his mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
Praise him for the budding green, 

April’s resurrection scene ! 
Praise him for the shining hours, 
Starring all the land with flowers. 
Praise him for the summer rain, 
Feeding, day and night, the grain. 
Praise him for the tiny seed, 
Holding all his world shall need ! 
Praise him for his garden root, 
Meadow grass and orchard fruit. 
Praise for hills and valleys broad, 
Each a table of the Lord! 
Praise him now for snowy rest, 
Falling soft on Nature’s breast. 
Praise for happy dreams of birth 
Brooding in the quiet earth! 
For his year of wonder done 
Praise to the All Glorious One : 
For his mercies shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


A CITY CHRISTIAN. 


To run away from the tendencies of modern life,— 
that is easy enough ; to yield to its evil,—that is easier 
still. But to be in the world, yet not of it, mould- 
ing its material, yet not defiled by it,— that is the real 
problem of the modern world. And here lies the new 
type of Christian character. The saints of the past have 
been, for the most part, those who have fled from the 
world; but the Christian saint of to-day is the person 
who can use the world. Such a person may be all 
unconscious that he is doing anything heroic. He is 
simply the man in the business world who, amid looseness 
and dishonor, keeps himself true and clean; simply the 
woman who, amid luxury and affectation, keeps her simplic- 
ity and sympathy ; simply the youth, who, without the least 
retreat from the influences which beset him in a city, 
makes them contribute to his growth of character. That 
is a harder thing than to be a hermit; and quite as noble 
as to be asaint. It is the sober, righteous and godly life 
lived in the midst of the present age. 


WHY TWO NATIONS HATE. 


It is twenty years since the invasion of France by the 
armies of Germany. On each side there is still bitter 
hatred and dread. We must use both words, because it 
is impossible to say where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. Why should it be so? Twenty years after 
Waterloo the hatred between France and England had 
largely died away; twenty years after Sedan the hatred 
between France and Germany is still the chief peril of 
Europe. It not because of a man; for, as Waterloo 
ruined the first Napoleon, Sedan ruined the third. It is 
because of a policy. In the hour of triumph the soldiers 


of Germany were stronger than her statesmen, and it was 
they who insisted upon the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine. 
That was the fatal blunder that has prolonged the war after 
the treaties were concluded. 
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A BIT OF TRUE HISTORY. 


In 1855 Elihu Burritt began to advocate the scheme of 
‘‘Compensated Emancipation.” This scheme embraced 
the idea of paying the Southern masters for their slaves 
from the proceeds of the sale of the public lands, thus 
securing their liberty and ridding our country of the 
cause of slavery and the bitter sectional feelings engen- 
dered by its existence. The number of slaves was then 
supposed to be about 4,000,000 which, at an average of 
$250 each, would amount to $1,000,000,000, a sum 
which could easily have been realized from the source 
proposed and hundreds of millions of cash more be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the slaves after their emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Burritt addressed public meetings on behalf 
of this plan from Maine to Iowa, and during one winter 
travelled nearly ten thousand miles for this purpose. In 
August, 1856, a convention was called and a society 
formed called the ‘‘National Compensated Emancipation 
Society,” of which Mr. Burritt was appointed secretary. 
Gerritt Smith gave $100, and J. D. Williams of New 
York, $50 more to start it, and with only $150 to begin 
with, Mr. Burritt opened an office and commenced oper- 
ations. He labored long and hard to convince the public 
that the North as well as the South were responsible for 
the existence of slavery, and that it would not do to have 
it abolished by war or the financial ruin of the South. 
He got up State conventions on behalf of the object and 
plied the newspapers with short articles in relation to the 
matter. Quite an interest was manifested in the subject, 
and many petitions to Congress were presented by 
members of both houses including Messrs. Sumner, 
Seward and others. 

But just as the matter had reached that stage at which 
Congressional action was about to recognize it as a 
legitimate proposition, the ‘‘John Brown Raid” suddenly 
closed the door against all overtures or efforts for the 
peaceful extinction of slavery. Thenceforth reason gave 
place to passion and vituperation, which resulted in a 
long and bloody civil war. When it ended, slavery was 
indeed extinct, but the war had sacrificed one millionof men 
and nine billions of property, or nine times what it 
would have cost to free the slaves, and prevent the ill 
feeling and war by compensated emancipation. Who 
best deserves the grateful remembrance of his country- 
men— John Brown, who did so much to precipitate his 
country into the fratricidal strife, or Elihu Burritt, who 
labored to prevent it and set millions of slaves free, with- 
out the loss of life, or financial ruin of the nation ?—Jn- 
former. 


KEEP ABOUT YOUR WORK. 


The Lord has given every man his work. It is his 
business to do it, and it is the devil’s business to hinder 
himif he can. So sure as the Lord has given you work 
to do, Satan will try to hinder you. He may throw 
obstacles in the way of the work, or he may try to divert 
you from it. Keep about your own work. Do not flinch 
because the lion roars. Do not stop to stone the devil’s 
dog. Do not fool away your time in chasing the devil’s 
rabbits. Do your own work. Let liars lie. Let deceivers 
deceive. Let sectarians quarrel. Let corporations re- 
solve. Let editors publish. Let the devil do his worst, 
but see to it that nothing hinders you from fulfilling the 
ministry that God has given you. — Hastings. 


PEACE MOVEMENT AMONG “FRIENDS.” 


A meeting was called of delegates from each of the 
Yearly Meetings’ Peace Committees, to meet in Rich- 
mond, Ind., on the ninth of December. 

The object of the meeting is to more thoroughly organ- 
ize for work, and to bring all the Yearly Meetings into a 
more harmonious and efficient action than they have 
hitherto been in carrying foward this great work now tak- 
ing such a deep hold “von the minds of so many Chris- 
tains, philanthropist. and statesmen throughout the 
civilized world. 

Friends have held to pacific views ever since they were 
organized as a church; they have suffered reproach and 
persecution because they have declined to engage in the 
slaughter of their fellow-men even at the bidding of their 
rulers. For many years past their conscientious convic- 
tions have been respected by those in authority in coun- 
tries the most advanced in civilization. 

In more recent years many of the most thoughtful of 
the members of this religious denomination have felt that 
more active steps should be taken to propagate this par- 
ticular phase of Gospel truth. Hence the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America was organized in the year 
1868. They propose now to consult for a more active 


propaganda. 


THE ENDS OF THE EARTH TOGETHER. 


Every morning at the breakfast-table we read of the 
movements of yesterday in the great capitals of the 
world, of events at Zanzibar, Singapore, Hong Kong 
and Sydney. Letters reach Boston from Turkey in 
eleven days, from India and Japan in twenty-five days, 
from China and South Africa in forty days. The ends of 
the earth are thus brought together; the effect of near 
neighborhood is thus increasingly realized, in better 
acquaintance, truer appreciation, kindlier sentimenis, and 
a deepening sense of mutual duty among the nations. 
The world is one, its inhabitants are one race, its nations 
kindred, its hopes and fortunes one. Travel and com- 
merce feel the impulse of this widening circle of human 
life; the civilization of the foremost nations tends to 
spread itself far and near; common interests grow up to 
bind nations and peoples into a living unity. The vision 
of England’s great Laureate is fulfilling itself in the 
events of the times : 


Till the war-drum throb no longer, and the battle-flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in universal law. 


All this tells with direct and powerful effect upon the 
work of missions.—Rev. Judson Smith. 


Dr. Clark, Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., writes: 
‘*Mr. Bryce, in his recent volumes on ‘ The American 
Commonwealth,’ notes with special interest the influence 
of religion on our social institutions. As a histurian he 
recognizes the fact that morality with the sanctions of 
religion has hitherto been the basis of the social polity, 
except under military despotisms ; and that here it is the 
enlightened moral sentiment on which our social order 
depends, rather than on physical force as in Europe.” 
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ADDRESS OF GEN. O. 0. HOWARD. 
At Norruamprton, Mass., Ocr. 23, 1890. 


I am a Southerner. True, I was born in Leeds, 
Maine, but I was born again at Tampa, Fla. I. united 
with the Methodist church, the only church in, the place 
at that time, and was with them until I came North to 
join this Congregational body (American Missionary 
Association). I learned one thing from those Methodists, 
and that was to say amen, and I wanted to shout amen 
to what these brothers who preceded me said. Let us 
give a word of cheer to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. ‘*Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things.”’ 

I never had anything to do with the Freedmen’s bank, 
but as Freedmen’s Commissioner I had 144,000 paupers 
thrown on my hands in one day. Freedmen’s societies 
came and we talked the matter of their care over together. 
The American Missionary Association did a larger work 
than any of the others. 

Let us consider the manhood of the Negro. Mr. 
Douglass paid me a very high compliment by remarking 
that I was among the first to recognize the manhood of: 
the Negro. But did not Wendell Phillips recognize the 
manhood of the Negro, and was he not hooted and stoned? 
But these things are to be forgotten—they are past. On- 
ward is the watchword. The subject of caste has been 
ably treated. The spirit of caste isall around us. What 
are the remedies? Bring Northern aud Southern men 
together and let the teachers of the Negroes come before 
them and testify. Get the Southern men to come here 
and speak, and let us speak in the South. Doubtless, 
we shall be well treated, and if we are not, what matter? 
Just after the war they planned to kill me when I was 
to deliver a speech in Texas. They came to hear me, 
changed their minds and sent word to the men who were 
to do the shooting, not to do it. In Florida, before 
the war, when I did not oppose slavery, I knew an 
old colored ‘‘aunty” who was always so happy, so jolly, 
it seemed as if she had not a care in the world. I said 
to her one day: ‘You seem to be happy as a slave.” 
She replied: ‘‘Sir, you don’t know anything about it. 
We are praying night and day that God will set us free.”’ 
Were they contented? I have heard it said there was 
no religion among the colored people in the old slavery 
days. You can’t listen to the old songs that have been 
sung here to-night without knowing better. There were 
cases of bad negroes, but remember they did not even 
own their own heads. But they had a capacity for love 
that you and I haven’t reached. 

There was a man from North Carolina, Hon. Kenneth 
Raynor. He came to mein Washington in 1866, just 
after the close of the war, and said: ‘*General Howard, 
don’t you know you are making a great mistake, you are 
educating the colored girls above their position, above 
their work?” I replied, ‘‘It doesn’t affect the Yankee 
girls that way!” He asked if I compared the Negroes 
to the Yankees! I took him over to the school and 
showed him the colored girls playing on the piano and 
the boys at work at their studies and reciting. He began 
to soften. I didn’t say a word, but we started to walk, 
arm in arm, and by and by he said, ‘‘General Howard, 
you have converted me.” His conversion was a valuable 
one, and he did much good afterwards. Why can’t we 
convert more men in that way? It is necessary for a 
soul to be converted to God. Conversion is the turning 


round ; God will take care of the regeneration. If any 


of you have money you ought to give to this cause, turn . 


round, be converted at once. There is abundance of 
work. The last time I was in Mobile, I saw colored men 
who would have been handsome but forrum. ‘Their eyes 
were red, the rum shops were ruining them. They need 
to be turned round. Maybe Christian men in New York 
ean drink whiskey with safety, but it can’t be done by 
negroes in the South. Elevation; building up—that is 
the work to be done. So with all the work of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. The secular school is part 
of the work. Ultimate pacification! O, that our brethren 
would get up to that standpoint. Look to God and work 
for God’s children all the days of our lives.—American 
Missionary. 


THANKSGIVING DAY PROPHECIES. 


REV. E. E. HALE, D. D. 


‘* The business of the twentieth century would be to 
bring nations into such relations that each shall have the 
best. Another generation of His children would be too 
near God to allow 100,000 people to suffer. There was 
no war or battle sound heard when the Prince of Peace 
was born, and in the twentieth century the wisdom of 
statesmen would arrive at a solution which soldiers would 
aécept. This nation will propose to the other great 
Powers the appointment of representatives to constitute a 
permanent tribunal, the decisions of which would have 
the respect of the world. These prophecies,” said Mr. 
Hale, ‘‘do not approach in audacity if what has happened 
in the present century had been predicted one hundred 
years ago. The men of to-day know that moral and 
physical advancement shows the movement of Jesus 
Christ. The world to-day was much better than ever 
before, as men know life better and God better. To 
know that men are brothers in itself would set forward the 
kingdom of God. The twentieth century says that man 
must work for man. The kingdom of heaven was not far 
away and we live on high table-land with infinite pros- 
pects. Faith, hope, love, would be the whole of the 
religion of the twentieth century and would bring peace to 
all nations.” 


THE LIFE SAVING SERVICE. 


Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, General Superintendent of 
the Life Saving Service, in his annual report shows that 
at the close of the last fiscal year there were 233 stations, 
176 being on the Atlantic. The number of disasters to 
documented vessels within the field of station operations 
during the year was 384. There was on board these 
vessels 3197 persons, of whom 38 were lost. ‘The number 
of shipwrecked persons who received succor at the 
stations was 788. The total value of property imperilled 
was $7,555,908. Of this amount $5,451,843 was saved. 
the number of vessels totally lost was 76. In addition 
to those named, there were during the year 145 vasual- 
ties to smaller craft, on which there were 299 persons, 
of whom 10 were lost. In addition to persons saved 
from vessels, there were 27 others rescued. 

I wish there were some way to record the deeds of 
heroism that the crews have performed, not to destroy 
men’s lives but to save them. 
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THE LOST SHEEP. 


De massa ob de sheep-fol’, 

Dat gua’d de sheep-fol’ bin, 
Looked out in de gloomerin’ meadow, 
When de long night rain begin, 

An’ he say to de hiahlin’ shepa’d: 
‘‘ My sheep, is dey all brung in? ” 


den say de hiahiin’ shepa’d: 
«* Da’s some dat’s black an’ thin, 
An’ some, dey’s po’ ol’ weddahs, 
But de res’ ’s all brung in, 
Da’s some dey ain’t no ’count noway, 
But de res’ done all brung in.” 


Den de massa ob de sheep-fol’, 
Dat gua’d de sheep-fol’ bin, 

Go down in de gloomerin’ meadow, 
Wha’ de long night rain begin, 

An’ he le’ down de bah’s ob de sheep-fol’, 
Callin’ sof’: “Come in! Come in !” 


Den up fru de gloomerin’ meadow 
Wha de long night rain begin, 

An’ up fru de splashin pit-pat 
An’ up fru de pieahcin’ win’, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheep-fol’ 
Dey all come, gaddahin’ in; 

To de las’ po’ sheep ob de sheep-fol’ 
Bleatin’, dey all come in. 


PEACE NOVELS. 


Of M. Chatrian, recently deceased, the twin author with 
M. Erckman—it would hardly be too much to say that no 
Frenchman has done more to enable his countrymen to see 
and understand the horrors of war. ‘* The Conscript,” 
‘‘Waterloo,” ‘* The Siege of Phalsburgh’’ and other stories 
were the joint productions of M. Erckman and M. Chatrian. 
Those who remember the charming simplicity of language 
with which these books are written, and yet, with all the 
wonderfully vivid descriptions of the terrible scenes there- 
in recorded, and what is still more to our purpose—the 
moral pointed throughout, will not be likely to have for- 
gotten them ; and those of our readers who were not then 
in our ranks, and would like to know the frightful realities 
of conscription, would do well to purchase the books re- 
ferred to, especially as they can be had in English at a 
trifling cost. 


MONEY COST OF SAVING OR DESTROYING 
MEN. 


The following is taken from General Booth’s ‘‘In dark- 
est England” and is his answer to those who object to 
the cost of his great scheme for rescuing the outcasts of 
Great Britain. We have reduced the pounds to dollars 
for the convenience of American readers. 

‘‘What!” I think I hear some one say, ‘‘five millions 
of dollars! How can any man out of Bedlam dream of 
raising such asum!” Stop a little! A million may be a 
great deal to pay for a diamond or a palace, but is a 
mere trifle compared with the sums which Britain lavishes 
whenever Britons are in need of deliverance if they happen 
to be imprisoned abroad. 

The King of Ashantee had captive some British sub- 
jects—not even of English birth—in 1869. John Bull 
despatched General Wolseley with the pick of the 
British army, who smashed Koffee Kalkallee, liberated 


the captives, and burnt Coomassie, and never winced when 
the bill came in for $3,750,000 ; but that was a mere trifle. 
When King Theodore of Abyssinia made captives of a 
couple of British representatives, Lord Napier was 
despatched to rescue. He marched his army to Magdala, 
brought back the prisoners, and left King Theodore dead. 
The cost of that expedition was over $45,000,000. The 
Egyptian Campaign that ‘‘smashed” Arabi cost nearly 
$25,000,000. The rush to Khartoum, that arrived too late 
to rescue General Gordon, cost at least as much. The 
Afghan war cost $105,000,000. 

Who dares then say that Britain cannot provide $5,000,- 
000, to rescue, not one or two captives, but a million, 
whose lot is quite as doleful as that of the prisoners of 
savage kings, but who are to be found, not in the land of 
the Soudar, or in the swamps of Ashantee, or in the 
mountains of the moon, but here at our very doors? 

Don’t talk to me of the impossibility of raising $5,000,- 
000. Nothing is impossible when Britain is in earnest. 
All talk of impossibility only means that you don’t believe 
that the nation cares to enter upon a serious campaign 
against the enemy at our gates. 

When John Bull goes to the wars, he does not count 
the cost. And who dare deny that the time has fully 
come for a declaration of war against the social evils 
which seem to shut out God from this our world. 


‘““MILITARISM.” 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, D. D. 


As Gladstone named it, militarism is a species of insan- 
ity. They show that ‘‘within the last three years, the six 
great powers have expended $4,000,000,000 for military 
purposes, and that nearly 10,000,000 of men are in bar- 
racks or liable to be called into service, and for the 
maintenance of which the masses are taxed.” 

Pause here a little; for you must pause and ponder, 
in order to appreciate at all these really stupendous fig- 
ures. Can it be possible that this is an exhibit of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century? That this pro- 
vision for mutual slaughter, this greatest expenditure 
of the revenues of States, drawn from the suffering, 
industrial millions, is an actual fact? And (most aston- 
ishing) a fact of modern Christendom? Can it be that 
this greatest expense, by far, of government, in 
Christian lands, this immense extortion from the earnings 
of the common people, is for mutual destruction under 
the name of self-defence? Have we, alas! reached this 
result, after nearly twenty centuries under the religion 
of the Prince of Peace? Have not the ‘‘ruling classes” 
been infected with a species of demoniacal infatuation? 
And is it not high time that the despoiled people should 
arise, and, in the name of their God and Saviour demand 
a cessation of this madness? 


BE THYSELF. 


By thine own soul’s law, learn to live ; 
And, if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And, if men hate thee, have no care,— 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed ; 

Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give. 


—Our patriotism can and ought to be as evident and 
effective in times of peace as of war.—Rev. F. G. Clark. 
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reigns in the room which the Angelus fills, with its 
atmosphere 


A NIGHTMARE OF UNREAL REALISM. 


Of all the Fleeting Shows of the day, without doubt 
that which is most in the mouths of men, is the Verestcha- 


gin show at the ‘‘Arena” building. It strikes one very| 
literally as being a ‘‘show,” and neither frivolity nor with the rooms where, in very face of Verestchagin’s 


slang is suggested by the word. It is a curiously mixed pes pe and women 
show, too, looked at candidly and impartially. There | 


ok ob of ismile. Such a contrast teaches that art has not yet lost 

tea from a real Russian samovar; and there is sold, oft etre to compel, or materialism gained power to 
all hours, as per placarded advertisement, similar tea at, y és 

75 cents the half pound. And there is the Angelus—but ° : : 

of that rich jewel of art, that true and high and tender) The only excuse, as has been said, for the existence of 
and shining example of realism, jumbled in, as it is, with | Verestchagin’s pictures is their insisted-upon truth to 
so much garish and blatant materialism, this is not the fact. But are they true to fact? One may doubt it, in 
place to speak, as that is not the place where it should be more than one instance, without being very bold. 


found. Que fait-il dans cette yalere? That iswhat every; A detail, for instance, and one which may well cast 
lover of the fit and appropriate must ask ; and the enter- | serious reflection on the claim that every horror shown 


. luminous and serene, 
Its shining peace”... 


prising showman of shows alone can answer. 


* * 


Are Verestchagin’s great paintings? In acreage of | 


was painted from close personal observation, if not from 
‘‘sketches made on the spot.” In several of the piles of 
slain who are shown as lying as they fell, there are arms 
and legs protruding into the air, stiffly, at various angles 


canvas they undeniably are. In execution, speaking | from the body. One hardly needs a physician’s knowledge 
from their power to impress the average on-looker, it is | of the human body in death, to recognize here an absolute 
doubtful. Paradoxically and light-mindedly speaking, a|and rather ridiculous impossibility. Before the rigor 
great deal of the execution is their subjects. In the! mortis fixes the poor, deserted frame into its ‘‘transient 


motif, in lesson, in worthy effect produced, are they great? 
Self-styled realists, supping full of horrors, cry aloud to 
Heaven that they are—they are; and the peace-at-any- 
price societies say Amen. But what says every-day 
common sense about it? 


Verestchagin’s pictures are very largely given up to 
depicting war from its dreadful side ; to be frank, from its 
penny-dreadful side. Gore and dead men and vultures 
abound to the right of them and to the left of them. 
[There is but one ‘‘vulture.” The others are carrion 
crows.—Ep.] There is such a thing in every phase of 
art—the poet’s, the dramatist’s, the painter’s—as piling 
up the agony until it topples over on the other side into 
the abysm of the ridiculous. Verestchagin makes the 
very serious mistake of supposing that intensity of im- 
pression can be produced by the application of the rules 
of the multiplication-table. Because one dead man is 
gruesome, he reasons that several hundreds of dead men 
will be several hundreds of times more gruesome. In 
point of fact, this is not the case at all. One lonely 
figure, lying on the snow, with piteous, unseeing face 
upturned to the gathering night, while beyond, his 
comrades of yesterday rejoice around the jolly camp-fires 
over the victory, would more appeal to the pity and the 
horror of the spectator than all these piles of stiffening 
figures, in whose very numbers—as Cassandra with grim 
directness said the other day—there is a certain sociabil- 


Knowing nothing of the power which lies in suggestion 
and in reserve, insisting on telling every thing he knows 
and telling it, so to speak, at the top of his voice, Verest- 
chagin distinctly misses the very thing whose presence 
were the only raison d’etre of his excessively brutally un- 
pleasant pictures—the impression of horror which is 
supposed to accent the lesson he is supposed to teach. 
Compare, and learn the relative power of realism and 
materialism by comparing, the absolute silence which 


dignity,” its brief semblance of marble permanence, there 
must come a period of perfect relaxation. In this period, 
the law of gravity is operative ; the extended arm must 
fall, the up-thrust leg drop downward, long hours before 
the rigor could come to fix it in its cortortion. 

Ab uno disce omnes. If the realist is unreal in one 
detail, in what can we implicitly trust him? 

But to put cempletely aside the question as to whether 
Verestchagin is true to fact, and whether he produces the 
impression of horror which he aims to produce. Let us 
for the moment grant him both. What, doing all this, 
does he teach? 

That war iscruel? Well, dowe need to be taught that? 

Peace worshippers stand before one of Verestchagin’s 
pictures and cry, ** Away with war, which can bring such 
results as this! Look at this blood, this agony! O mon- 
sters, who can command such horrors!” This is exactly 
on a level, so far as rational deduction goes, with stand- 
ing before a picture of a surgeon who, with uplifted 
scalpel, is bending above some uvhappy creature lying in 
the piteous helplessness of chioroform anzsthesia, and 
crying ‘‘O cruel man! See he plunges his sharp steel 
into that bared flesh—blood flows—ah! hideous, hideous ! 
Away with scalpels and with surgery forever !” 

War is simply the sharp and stern surgery of nations, 
by which is cut away some evil thing that, ignored and 
unmeddled with, would eat out the nation’s life. [But 
war cuts and kills without anesthetics. It uses not the 
surgeon’s knife, but the assassin’s dagger. It seeks to 
destroy not to save life—Ep.] To great evils great 
remedies ; while sin exists, so will suffering; while the 
cancer, the scalpel; while wrong. war. It has been 
well said that not the death but the cause makes the 
martyr; it is quite as true that not the battle, not the 
death but the cause makes war a barbarism. War for 
trivial cause stamps its originators as conscienceless and 
inhuman; refusal of war for righteous cause stamps 
men as recreants and cowards. [Was Jesus Christ a 
recreant and a coward?—Ep.] There are millions of 
bloodthirsty and lustful barbarians without as there are 
scores of disrupting influences within, in this our war 
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decrying nineteenth century, ready to destroy any land 
that cannot, at need, by the strong arm, defend its own. 


* * 
* 

Since then, for years beyond our counting, war may 
be at any time and must sometimes be, is it wise or foolish 
to dwell on the inevitable horrors of war? There is but 
one thing that can justify the portrayal of pain and that 
is where pain is useless [may we not portray pain caused 
by cruelty or wickedness in order to prevent the 
pain? — Ep.] and to dwell upon it may help to abolish 
it. But to dwell upon the details of any pain which is 
needful and inevitable, which is the price at which we 
buy great good, ig entirely hurtful in moral effect; is 
ignoble, emasculating, puerile and mischievous. The 
line of duty, in all the noblest professions, sometimes 
crosses the road of pain, as the line of life crosses the 
road of death. Not the soldier alone must face the grim 
consequences of his choice of profession. What else does 
a doctor do, when called to face an epidemic? What 
else does a mother do, when called to face an agony to 
which those portrayed by Verestchagin are as holiday 
pangs? Noble souls scorn to dwell upon the pain, as 
noble nations upon the horrors of righteous war. _ 

It may be said that while this is true of nations, it does 
not ameliorate the hardness of the individual soldier’s 
fate. 

It is true that forced conscription is doubtless a hard- 
ship. But taking the matter at its worst, the peasant 
soldier is better clothed and fed and lodged than the 
peasant laborer. War being achance and not a certainty, 
it is probable that the life-insurance chances, so to speak, 
of the peasant soldier are better than those of the peasant 
laborer. And death on the battle-field, though doubtless 
unpleasant enough, is hardly more so than death. from 
zymotic disease.(?) Before we cry down war because it 
kills inoffensive men, let Mr. Verestchagin paint for us a 
peasant in the collapse of cholera—a death which follows 
quite as probably upon his stay-at-home existence, as 
death by wounds upon his military one. [How about 
the usual effect of soldiering?—Ep. | 

* * 
* 

And in many countries the soldier is such by choice. 
To the hope of manhood be it said that there are yet 
many men in every country who love ‘‘the ancient game 
of war,” as the sailor loves the sea, the poet his singing. 
Does Verestchagin show us the soldier’s terror and pain 
in battle? Rudyard Kipling, speaking from an experience 
quite as extended and personal as Verestchagin’s shows 
us a soldier’s joy in battle. And soldiers the world over 
accept Kipling and refuse Verestchagin, as the true inter- 
preter of the life which surely they must know better 
than another. [Yes, men may be so trained in the habit 
of murder or thieving or torturing as to enjoy it.—Ep. ] 

The true soldier, facing the Verestchagin horrors to 


their last detail, will paraphrase with a smile Socrates 


noble question —‘‘Can you point me to an occupation in 
which men do not die?’ He will glance at that highly 
theatrical heap of skulls over which vultures hover, which 
the Russian calls ‘‘The Apotheosis of War,”’ and ironically 
dedicates to ‘*The Conquerors of the Wor'd,” and he 
will ask if instead it is not simply the Apotheosis of Life 
which we must ironically dedicate to the Creator of the 
World. To such piteous estate—a vulture-brooded skull 
—must warriors come; but to what other estate, pray 


you, will scholars come, and buyers and sellers, and even 
the Presidents of Peace Societies? And of all this only 
will be asked—did they come to this estate, in the doing 
or in the shirking of their duty? [Did they come hating 
or loving, killing or saving ?—Eb. ] 

Beyond doubt Verestchagin is a realist, as he and all 
his kind understand that word. ‘I can claim that I am 
a representative of realism, such realism as requires the 
most severe manipulation of all the details of creation.” 

Beyond doubt Verestchagin is a typical realist, if in 
this alone—the modesty of his self-estimate.—Dorotuy 
Lunpr on ‘‘Fleeting Shows”’ in The Boston Commonwealth. 


THE REALITY OF WAR. 
Nov. 15, 1890. 
To the Editor of The Commonwealth : 

Somehow my favorite Weekly did not reach me till 
seven days after its publication, Nov. Ist. I read from 
the first paragraph the fresh, sensible and stimalating 
editorial articles and items, until I came to ‘Dorothy 
Lundt’s brilliant characterizations in ‘Fleeting Shows.’’ 
For two mortal columns that acute critic discusses ‘‘A 
Nightmare of Unreal Realism,’’ and, taking Verestcha- 
gin’s pictures for a text, plunges into a darkness that 
even the occasional and triangular ‘‘stars’’ do not relieve ; 
although they do allow one to breathe between the dismal 
paragraphs, which seem to me to discuss the aforesaid 
pictures in a way more gloomy than themselves. 

Why gloomy? It is not that the style is not piquant, 
not that that the art criticism is not often just and sug- 
gestive ; but because the writer engages in an attempt to 
blunt the moral of the artist by reiterating outgrown 
sentiments pointed with occasional ridicule of those who 
love peace and therefore are sensitive to cruelty and 
bloodshed. ‘‘Peace-at-any-price Societies” come in, of 
course, for the usual sarcasm, and ‘‘Peace Worshippers” 
are condemned for crying out, ‘‘Away with War!” 

Then come the misleading, because one-sided, analogies ; 
such as ‘‘war is the surgeon’s knife.” As if any humane 
surgeon would not reduce human suffering by etheriza- 
tion; as if any conscientious surgeon would ever cut 
except to save and not to destroy—the latter being the 
confessed object of pine-tenths of the wars; as if the 
necessity of nature, which disease precipitates, were to 
be compared, as to its motive and character, with wars 
which originate in the wicked human will! 

To defend war is to train and educate men to engage 
in it. To bedizen it with flimsy and flaunting glory ; to 
disguise its horrid cruelties with romance, song, and 
painting, so as to hide their hideousness, is to be untrue 
to fact. It is to exalt tradition and fancy, passion and 
force, over the sweetness of love, the light of nature and 
of reason. 

Thank you, Verestchagin! Thank you, Tolstoi! Thank 
you, Erckman—Chatrian! You have helped the im- 
pression made by the Sermon onthe Mount. You have 
helped me to hate war! One Wuo Has Seen War. 


Bring forth your riches ; let them go, 
Nor mourn the lost control ; 
For if you hoard them, surely so 
Their rust will reach your soul. 
— George Macdonald. 


Those are the best Christians who are more careful 
to reform themselves than to censure others.— Thomas 
Fuller. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE PEACE SUNDAY. 


We would again call attention to the Sunday before 
Christmas Dec. 21, as furnishing an opportunity to 
preach peace from the thousand pulpits of America, as 
recommended by the London Congress. If crowded out 
by other arrangements we hope ministers will use Dec. 
28, or Jan. 4, 1891. At any rate some time during the 
coming year the people should hear concisely and impres- 
sively what the gospel teaches as towar. We were glad 
to note in a paper published near us, in Boston, the 
Philadelphia call to this duty issued by its Christian 
Peace and Arbitration Society. 


OUR CHARTER. 


Although the American Peace Society was organized 
‘out of many local societies by the efforts of William Ladd 
in 1828, it was not incorporated till 1848. Simon Green- 
leaf, John Tappan and their associates received the 
charter from the Massachusetts Legislature, signed by 
the Governor, February 24, 1848. A corporate seal has 
been devised which preserves the dates of both organiza- 
tion and incorporation. 


We are glad to learn that the friends of Peace in Italy 
are already prepared to take the initial steps to organize 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference which is to be held 
next year at Rome. No date has yet been fixed, but 
members of the British Parliament generally favor Easter 
as the best time for holding the Conference. 

The Universal Peace Congress will probably meet at 
the same place and time. 


A meeting was held in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburg, Penn., Oct. 12, in the interest of Peace and 
Arbitration. Addresses were made by John B. Wood of 
Philadelphia, William G. Hubbard of Columbus, O., and 
Thomas Ashbury of Manchester, Eng., a delegate to the 
Tron and Steel Institute, recently in session in Pittsburg ; 
also an address by Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D.D., pastor of 
the church. Mr. Wood and others urged aid to the 
McCall Mission in France, as one of the most hopeful 
ways to disarm Europe. He proposed to procure one 
thousand preachers and raise $50,000 to prosecute that 
mission in the interest of Peace. 


Dr. Koch’s wonderful discovery of a lymph for the 
certain cure of consumption is creating more intense 
interest in Germany, from the Emperor down, than would 
the conquest of a small empire. For once at least in Ger- 
many the discovery of a means of saving human life is 
honored by majesty above the invention of deadly contri- 
vances for destroying it. This has the flavor of progress. 

The world moves!” 

D. C. H. 


DANGEROUS CRISES. 


The Indian question troubles America as the Irish ques- 
tion troubles England. Just as we approach a settlement 
something occurs to disappoint our hopes. Here it is 
the ‘* Messiah craze,” fomented by the savage ambition 
and ferocity of Sitting Bull. There it is the adultery of 
Parnell, which unfits him to associate with clean men in 
political leadership. There is no sign of bloodshed in 
{freland, but alas, nearly the whole little army of the 
United States is moving towards the danger point in the 
Northwest, where a winter campaign, hunting Indians to 
kill them as you would wolves and bears, is the sad pros- 
pect, which may God avert, both for the sake of the poor 
soldiers and their wily adversaries. 

All Peace Societies should unite, if not too late, with 
all associations formed to educate and christianize the 
Indians and send some agency into the field to help save 
as many Indians as possible from the ‘ craze” and its 
consequences. Let us act at once. 


THE NEW LIFE OF LADD. 


The venerable John Hemenway has with great patience 
and assiduity completed his revision of the new Life of 
William Ladd, the American Apostle of Peace. He is 
more than threescore and ten, and has just returned to St. 
Anthony’s Park, Minnesota, from a pleasant visit to the 
haunts of his boyhood, youth and manhood, in the State 
of Maine. Although remarkably vigorous in mind and 
body for a man of his advanced years, he cannot in the 
course of nature continue his useful labors for peace much 
longer. The Memoir of Ladd should be published during 
Mr. Hemenway’s life and subject to his supervision. No 
living man is so capable as he to do this. Is there not 
some friend of peace, some one who has learned to appre- 
ciate its apostles and martyrs, who will help us to the five 
hundred doliars we need to publish this book in a credit- 
able edition? The first edition is out of print. The city 
library of Auburn, Me., the territory of which was taken 
from the town of Minot, does not contain a memoir of its 
most distinguished citizen! Every library in the United 
States should have a copy. Who will help publish it? 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF FINANCE. 


I am deeply impressed by that financial co-operation, — 
the result of enlightened self-interest—which was mani- 
fested, when the great house of the Barings—more ex- 
tended and diversified in its operations than any other in 
the world—was saved from ruin. 

The Bank of England, the Bank of Scotland and the 
English provincial banks, the Rothschilds and even the 
Bank of France hastened to afford necessary aid. If one 
did not know that corporations were soulless and that 
there was no sentiment in this the greatest sudden finan- 
cial combination of our time, he might credit it to a feel- 
ing of brotherhood. But these enormous financial crea- 
tures, moved by interest and fear, did just what, among 
suffering persons, we should expect love to prompt. In- 
deed it is as true in the world as the church ; among insti- 
tutions as among individuals; ‘‘ if one member suffers 
all the members suffer.” The hand ought no sooner to 
hasten to pull a hurtful splinter from the foot, than a 
business man hold out a helping hand to his unfortunate 


but well-deserving neighbor. 
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Perhaps we have not sufficiently esteemed self-interest, 
acting not in a mean and narrowly selfish, but in a broad 
and comprehensive way. 

The great financial institutions which some socialists 
denounce as tyrants and robbers, act precisely as trades- 
unions are urged to act towards each other whén there is 
a strike or any other local disaster. The cases are prac- 
tically parallel, though the motives may differ. Now for 
some action not parallel but perpendicular—co-operation 
not by classes and grades of men and interests but also 
by the higher and lower, the institutions and the people, 
the rich and the poor. 

Surely this emergency has taught practically what cer- 
tain philosophers have long seen, viz., that the true in- 
terest of one is the interest of all, and that the interest of 
all is the interest of one. Not to destroy but to save an- 
other is the way to enrich myself. In its largest sense 
and in the long run enlightened self-interest dictates the 
same kind of action as self-denying love. 


WILLIAM LADD AND DEFENSIVE WARS. 


The able writer in the Commonwealth, to whose articles 
we have given so much space, defends none but just wars, 
which he defines as defensive wars. Elihu Burritt wrote 
of William Ladd, who set out upon his advocacy of peace 
with the same belief, ‘‘ He espoused the cause of peace 
just as thousands of the early friends of temperance did 
that reform. They allowed the moderate and occasional 
use of intoxicating drinks.’’ William Ladd was an ex- 
ample of this. He was not, at first, a total abstainer. 
To be consistent and to maintain his influence, he became 
a teetotaler ; it is said in accordance with the spoken and 
public rebuke to his wine-drinking by a plain speaking 
neighbor. Under pleas of physical necessities and mode- 
ration, it was found that appetite crept in and the mode- 
rate drinker became a drunkard or became the drunkard’s 
excuse for tippling. Hence the radical pledge of all 
earnest temperance societies. 

William Ladd found that if he conceded the necessity 
of defensive war, he admitted the righteousness of a na- 
tional war system ; he must also concede the necessity and 
therefore the praiseworthiness of the suffering that war im- 
plies ; he must give war a moral sanction and thus shield 
its actors and promoters from blame. He saw at once if 
he gave an inch Bonaparte, Frederic and Wellington could 
take an ell. Every great warrior maintains that his wars 
were defensive. Every military government and every 
blustering politician will show the necessity of the war he 
advocates. 

President Polk declared in his proclamation of war that 
‘¢ war existed by the act of Mexico.” Hence, it was for 
the United States a defensive war. The Unionists main- 
tained, as also did the Confederates, that the Civil War 
was defensive. Such was the position of English states- 
men when they declared war against Russia, or in Egypt 
or the Soudan, and not one of their opponents but was 
thoroughly convinced that he was defending his country, 
its independence and its perpetuity! The savages on our 
western frontiers would repel with scorn the accusation 
that they were the first aggressors, and our army must, 
of course, ‘‘ defend ” the homes of the settlers. 

Therefore, whatever we may think as to the war-system 
or method, it is plain that if we admit it to be right in 


any case, its advocates will contend that their own case is 
just that one! 

William Ladd became convinced of these facts and 
opposed all war as contrary to Christianity and therefore 


wrong. 


PHILADELPHIA PEACE MEETINGS. 


A large parlor meeting was held by invitation of Mr. 
Richard Weod November 18th, at his home in Philadel- 
phia to welcome the delegates returned from the London 
Congress. It was addressed by Dr. George Dana Board- 
man and by ministers of the Episcopal, Baptist, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches. The next evening a 
meeting was held at the Twelfth Street meeting-house 
(Friends) for the purpose of uniting the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia with the other yearly 
meetings of the country in a Peace Association. 

After remarks from a visitor, John Collins spoke at 
some length on the momentous importance of the subject. 
He was followed by John B. Wood, who referred 
especially to the hopefulness of the movement recently 
going on in England under the leadership of the Bishop of 
Darham, with the sympathy of several prominent men on 
the European continent. Samuel Morris gave his 
impressions received as a traveller during his late religious 
service in Germany; where everything shows the military 
character of the government and of the training of the 
people. One of its evils is the pressing into the army of 
large numbers of young men, throwing an excess of labor, 
in the field as well as in the home, upon the women. 
Charles Brede described his interviews with several lead- 
ing men in Germany, last summer; the most important 
of whom was Dr. Frommel, a court chaplain. This 
official, while often engaged in religious services with 
soldiers, has been accustomed to preach to them on the 
duty of loving their enemies. Killing them was regarded 
as a necessary fulfilling of duty to their government and 
country. 

Other Friends who spoke, were John H. Dillingham, 
Henry Russell, Richard Cadbury, Jer. Hubbard and 
Richard Wood. Reference was repeatedly and emphati- 
cally made to the urgent necessity of protestation, in the 
name of Christianity, against the proposed expenditure of 
millions of national funds in building coast fortifications 
and increasing the United States Navy. Attention was 
also called to the growing popularity and expensiveness 
of the National Gnard militia system, which now costs 
the State of Pennsylvania $360,000 a year. Girard 
College, the House of Refuge and some others of our 
institutions have the daily drill as a part of the training of 
boys and young men. It is of great importance that edu- 
cation in regard to the evils of war should go on alongside 
of that now initiated as to the evils of intemperance. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a Committee was 
appointed, consisting of the officers of the meeting, with 
John H. Dillingham, Richard Cadbury, Richard Wood, 
Henry Russell and John Jones ; the duty imposed upon the 
Committee being to appoint, under the authority of this 
meeting, delegates to the Peace Conference of Friends of 
the several Yearly Meetings, to be held Twelfth mo. 9th, 
at Richmond, Indiana; and to consider the feasibility of 
the organization of a Peace Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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WHILE WE MAY. 


The hands are such dear hands; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times; they do 

So many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips, 
That speak to us. Pray if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
, Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by, for we may see 
a not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope uniil it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Nor turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault ; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find, 

We see them! for not blind 

Is Love. We see them, but if you and I 

Perhaps remember them some by and by, 

Le will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 

But just odd ways—mistaken, or even less, 

Remembrances to bless, 

Days change so many things—yes, hours, 

We see so differently in suns and showers. 

Mistaken words to-night 

May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light, 

We may be patient for we know 

There’s such a little way to go. 
—Independent. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Saturday, November 15. At noon to-day I attended 
the funeral of Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D. D., who ina 
sense was at the head of the numervus activities centring 
in the Congregational House. I had known him as a 
preacher and editor since 1860, and personally for some 
fifteen years. Our childhood’s prayer seemed to be an- 
swered in his case : 


“ And if I die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take,” 


for he fell asleep in apparently good health and was found 
dead in the morning in his New Bedford home, his face 
resting upon his hand as if still sleeping the sleep of the 
just. 

The funeral services were exceedingly sweet and com- 
forting ; the remarks and prayers of his associates in the 
office of The Congregationalist were tender, appreciative 
and appropriate. The two most remarkable testimonies 
to his character seemed to me to be (1) No printer ever 
waited for his ‘‘copy.” (2) He never showed signs of 
fretfulness or irritability. Of how many editors could 
that be truly said? I was impressed also with the fact 
that Dr. Dexter at forty was a progressive and was even 


called a radical, swallowing up the old conservative 
Recorder in his new religious paper. Dr. Dexter, when 
he passed away at the age of 69, was counted a con- 
servative, whose chief desire was to preserve that which 
he believed to be sound in doctrine and polity to the 
circle of churches, of which he was for a quarter of a 
century an acknowledged leader. Notwithstanding early 
differences with Secretary Beckwith, his high apprecia- 
tion of Secretary Miles, and sincere admiration for Henry 
Richard favorably disposed Dr. Dexter towards the leaders 
of the peace movement, but he, like most of his brethren 
of the religious - press, carefully abstained from any 
marked editorial commendation of the Peace movement 
and its publications as now conducted. He evidently did 
not trouble his mind with it. He was fond of historical 
research, controversial writing, practical religious effort 
and personal friends. He was one of the leaders in the 
Andover controversy, but seemed to have tired of some 
of the complications — like that with the American Board 
—which grew out of it. He was nota believer in the 
extreme theories or measures of radical temperance men. 
He distrusted professions of holiness and had little con- 
fidence in ‘‘ new departures” in doctrine, and those who 
advocated them. ll testimonies unite to prove his 
amiability of character and the uniform sweetness of his 
disposition. His helpful words and strengthening coun- 
sels, and especially his faithful and unchanging friend- 
ships were much dwelt upon by his associates. 

Did ever ** While Thee I seek protecting Power,” or 
‘* Jerusalem the golden” sound so sweetly as to-day when 
our hearts were melted together by a common tender ness, 
—the intertwining melody floating out to us over the quiet 
sleeper for whom a place had been reserved and awarded 
in the New Jerusalem. 

Monday, November 17. Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., the 
pastor of the Universalist Church now on Columbus Ave- 
nue, and the oldest pastor in continuous service in Bos- 
ton, delivered a vigorous and inspiring address on the 
Pan-American Cougress before the Boston Congrega- 
tional ministers in Pilgrim Hall. He dwelt chiefly upon 
three points : 


1. The commercial advantages consequent on the 
International Bank and Railroad proposed. 

2. The reciprocity in trade commended by that Con- 
gress and also by the United States Congress at the 
suggestion of Secretary Blaine. 

3. The consequences of these propositions and that 
for a universal arbitral treaty on this continent as affect- 
ing the peace of America and the world. 

The speaker alluded to his official visit to Paris 
last year as delegate to the Universal Peace Congress, 
recalled the remarkable appeal of a British workingman 
to America to lead the v rid in the path of peace, and 
reiterated the proposition which excited so much interest 
in the Congress, namely, that only persons of income 
competent to the support of their families be subject to 
conscription, so that the well-to-do might share their part 
in the burdens of war. 

The address was logical, dignified and eloquent and left 
a marked impression on many minds which had been more 
thoughtful on other subjects than that of Peace and 
War. 

Friday, November 21. The cool, bracing air and chas- 
tened sunlight of this unprecedented November found me 
to-day going some eighty miles west of Boston to Athol, 
Baldwinsville and Templeton on the Fitchburg Railroad. 
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At Athol a newly-made friend, Mr. Parmenter, drove me 
around the pleasant town to call on the family of Sidney 
Smith, Esq., who was himself away from home. Rev. 
Edwin S. Gould, acting pastor of the Congregational 
church, took me in his buggy to another part of the village 
to call on Rey. F. B. Knowlton and family. Thence 
after dining with the pastor, I came back to Baldwinsville 
and called on Rev. J. W. Hird, pastor, and Dr. Flood who 
is at the head of the Cottage hospital for invalid children 
which has been established and recently greatly enlarged 
by the State, inthattown. Mr. Hird and myself enjoyed 
a brisk drive in the crisp air to Templeton three miles. 
The pastor, Rev. William Sewall, had gone to Plymouth 
to his son’s house for Thanksgiving, and we had to be 
content with a few calls on former acquaintances, who 
look off from that elevation on a noble stretch of attractive 
country. The evening was well advanced when, after a 
brief stop in Boston, I arrived home. The results of the 
visit must be recorded hereafter, but it was a most rest- 
ful and refreshing trip after many days of office confine- 
ment. Iwas glad to renew the acquaintance of Mr. J. 
W. Cooledge, Mr. Small and others, whom I had met on a 
previous visit to Baldwinsville and to find that the im- 
pressions made by my peace sermons had not been 
effaced. 

Monday, November 24. A ministers’ memorial service 
in consequence of Dr. Dexter's death in Pilgrim Hall, 
addressed by Dr. Edward Abbott of Cambridge, ten 
years (1869-79) associate editor of The Congregationalist, 


now an Episcopal rector, Drs. Patrick and Rice of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. S. Gilbert and Mr. E. W. Blatchford of 


Chicago. Dr. Abbott was especially clear and full in his 
statements of historical and personal events twenty years 
ago. Iwas reminded of June, 1860, whenin Farmington, 
Me., at home on a college vacation, he drove the candi- 
date for the vacant pulpit around that beautiful town for 
the first time and pointed out its picturesque views familiar 
to him from childhood. Old father Time has marked 
both of us. Had we not seen each other frequently in 
the interval, I am certain neither would have recognized 
the other. He has done a noble work as an editor and 
pastor in both denominations with which he has been 
connected. 

Tuesday, November 25. A second visit to the ‘* An- 
gelus’’ and the Verestchagin pictures now on exhibition 
in Boston, this time in company with two friends with 
whom I could compare views of the purpose, the skill 
and the success of the artists and also the moral impres- 
sions made by these surprising pictures. ‘The ideas em- 
bodied in an editorial of the previous ApvVocare still 
seem to me correct. In justice to others who take a 
different view I publish in this paper an extended criti- 
cism, not only on these pictures but on us peace people 
and societies generally, which appeared in the Common- 
wealth. 

Thursduy, November 27. Thanksgiving Day, —a day 
of human origin and governmental appointment, but sur- 
rounded with some of the sweetest associations of « |d- 
hood and calling for the exercise of one of the di: ” of 
emotions, gratitude to God. An hour of worsl. ca 
patriotic sermon by Rev. S.C. Bushnell, andas_ -e of 
Christian fellowship with brethren of every name, occupied 
the morning hour. The afternoon was as usual given to 
the family and the home, the early evening to a visit with 
my son from Portland, Maine, to the Verestchagin 
gallery. 


We have been praying and watching for help in the 
peace cause from writers, artists, orators, clergymen and 
others. Has it not begun to come? The peaceful 
prayers of the sweet ‘“ Angelus,” and especially the real 
scenes of hospital, camp, battle-field and winter cam- 
paigning by the greatest army of the world—the Russian 
—as depicted by Verestchagin, minister in the way we 
have hoped. A friend suggested that the horrid scenes 
might, like actual execution, crucifixion, murder or 
battle, have a tendency to blunt the tender sym- 
pathies. This cannot be denied; nor can it be denied 
that art has never been defined as a revelation of the 
hideous and hateful. It has idealized many things. It 
clothed with garments of fancy the bony skeletons of 
wrong and ministered to the world’s comfort and satis- 
faction by fastening its eyes on beauty rather than 
deformity. But while no sane man can deny to art 
its pleasing ministry, it has no more right to teach 
lies than has literature. To put falsehood into a 
picture is as evil as to put it into written or spoken 
words. Literature like art has also deceived mankind as 
to the hideous and hateful character of war! One of my 
occasions of thankfulness to-day is that Tolstoi, Mrck- 
man, Chatrian and Verestchagin have rent the veil which 
concealed the horrid orgies ceiebrated in the ‘‘ holy of 
holies” (?) of the temple of Janus. In English literature 
and art we know of no work like it. Whittier and Long- 
fellow, gentle poets of the heart, have given us keynotes 
of better songs. We wait for others, poets, novelists, 
orators and historians, to tear off the beautiful but de- 
ceptive veil, and in our noble Anglo-Saxon tongue de- 
scribe war as it was and is and ever shall be. We wait 
for artists like Verestchagin to paint what so many now 
living saw at Gettysburg. 

Saturday, November 29. At a pleasant interview with 
Mr. C. S. Bushnell, formerly of New Haven, Conn., I 
heard from his own lips the intensely interesting story of 
the first monitor. Mr. Bushnell was a shipbuilder and 
had in April, 1861, completed the new iron-clad ‘* Galena.” 
He went to Ericson to get the opinion of a specialist as to 
the seaworthiness of that vessel. Ericson took down a 
box containing a model of the monitor which he had in- 
vented and constructed. Mr. Bushnell said, *‘I had as 
much faith in it in five minutes as I have now.” I urged 
him to take it to Washington and offer it to the Govern- 
ment. Ericson said, though not born in this country he 
loved it and wanted to save it, especially from those 
ships and gunboats that the Confederate government were 
then building, but he was under a vow not to go to Wash- 
ington. He conceived himself injured by the authorities 
there by their refusal to compensate him for the ‘*Prince- 
ton,” a vessel which he had constructed but which was 
unfortunate on her trial trip. But he would allow Mr. 
Bushnell to take the model to Washington. Mr. B. first 
took it to Connecticut and showed it to Secretary of the 
Navy Wells, who was at home for a few days’ rest. 

Mr. Wells advised applying to the Naval Board, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Davis, Paulding and Smith, for en- 
dorsement. But before doing so Mr. Bushnell took the 
model to President Lincoln and explained it. Mr. Lin- 
coln said he ‘* was very little of a ‘ vessel-man’ and knew 
nothing of naval architecture, but had once commanded a 
flat boat out West and this was very munch like that, and 
he believed it would work!” He went with Mr. Bushnell 
before the Board. After a full hearing they condemned 
the project as impracticable, ridiculed the clumsiness and 
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unshipliness of the proposed craft and declined to sign the 
contract. But one of them said, ‘‘ It shows the usual 
genius of Ericson,” and another had expressed himself 
favorably. But the chairman said, ‘‘If you build her you 
will never be accused of idolatry for she does not bear the 
likeness of anything in the heavens, or on the earth, or 
under the earth.’’ Mr. Lincoln patiently and silently 
listened and simply remarked, when asked what he 
thought, ‘*Well, as the girl out West said when she put 
her foot in the stocking, ‘I think there is something in 
it,’”’ and went out. 

Mr. Bushnell decided that nothing could be effected un- 
less Ericson himself could be persuaded to go to Wash- 


ington. While passing through Baltimore on iis way to 
New York, he decided how to approach Ericson. He 
He 


sought that gentleman at 9 o’clock the next morning. 
wisely refrained from mentioning his failure when eagerly 
questioned. He simply told Ericson the things that were 
favorable, like the remark about his ‘‘genius,” and then 
said the Board needed further information as to details 
which he (Bushnell) could not give. 

‘*What do they want to know?” said the inventor. 
‘*They think the vessel lacks stability.” ‘‘She is as stable 
as araft. Til go to Washington to-night!” He went. 
He met the Board in company with Secretary Wells. He 
answered their objections, and so explained the Monitor 
and what she would do, that the Board signed a contract 
with Mr. Bushnell by which he agreed to construct her in 
one hundred days for $275,000. 

Her appearance at Hampton Roads, the amazement 
which she caused and the work she did are matters of 
history. She quenched the rising naval hopes of the 
Confederacy ; sent dismay into the hearts of the European 
sympathizers with the South; revolutionized naval war- 
fare and coast defence, and as much as any one instru- 
mentality employed in the war saved the Union from 
destruction. 

Sunday, November 30. A notable day for peace in the 
place of my residence, Arlington, five miles north of Bos- 
ton. The five Protestant congregations joined in a Union 
Meeting at the Congregational Church in that town in the 
evening. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of Brookline, delivered the 
sermon which aroused such intense interest when given 
before the Universal Peace Congress in London last July, 
and again when addressed to an audience which packed 
Park Street Church, Boston, October 26. 

At the close of the latter meeting a General in our late 
war said to the preacher: “Five years of military life 
enable me to appreciate what you have so well said.” 
He also remarked to a friend: ‘‘It is not a sermon, it is 
an oration! It is a better oration than even Charles 
Sumner delivered on the same subject.”’ 

The subject was: ** The nature, history and tendency 
of the war system in the light of Civilization and Chris- 
tianity.” 

The church was filled in every part. The services were 
participated in by Rev. D. Richards, Rev. C. H. Watson 
and the writer. Dr. Thomas spoke with even more than 
his usual vigor, and held the close attention of his audi- 
ence for an hour to such an arraignment of the war sys- 
tem as we have not had in America since the celebrated 
oration of Charles Sumner. A collection was taken up 
fur the American Peace Society amounting to $34.83. 

Monday, December 1. President Armstrong of the 
Hampton (Va.) L[ustitute, chiefly devoted tu the education 


of Indians and negroes, with a quartette of singers from 
that Institution, greatly interested a fully attended minis- 
ters’ meeting. General Armstrong is the son of a 
Hawaiian missionary and learned how to treat a race not 
Anglo-Saxon, which has embraced Christianity in part at 
least. He practises and pleads for an all-round culture 
which shall embrace industrial as well as intellectual and 
moral education. The lack of industry among the In- 
dians formed the greatest obstacle to their civilization. 
Slavery was a school of industry. The negroes came out 
of it prepared to work ; hence they have accumulated prop- 
erty to an astonishing extent and are better prepared to 
understand the Christian doctrine and duty. He did not 
add what I feel certain is true, that the threatened Indian 
war could not take place if the Indians for uncounted gen- 
erations had been anything but warriors. But their 
habits are hereditary and therefore almost ineradicable. 
They hunt to eat. They kill to eat. They fight in order 
to defend their property and lives and in order to get 
more property. To disarm the uncivilized Indians as 
they now are, is to deprive them of all means of sus- 
tenance, viz., the camp and the chase. A judicious sys- 
tem of feeding for the aged and those incapable of work, 
and schools for the young where the virtues of industry, 
thrift, forbearance, as well as obedience, are taught, is 
the desideratum. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON WAR, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury once related the following 
incident : 

‘* He once travelled to Hatfield with the great Duke of 
Wellington, who, as they passed through a lovely country, 
turned to him, after a long silence, and said ‘Can you 
guess what I have been thinking of” Being answered in 
the negative, he said ‘I have been looking at this 
country, where everything is beautiful and fills the heart 
with joy; I was thinking that, if I had to take military 
possession of it, I should have to lay waste that beauty 
and dispel that joy and sage instead nothing but 
devastation and misery.’ Then the Duke added with a 
depth of feeling he should never forget, ‘If you had seen 
but one day of war in the course of your life, you would 
pray before God that you might never see another.’ ”’ 

The Duke of Wellington, in giving his reasons for 
conceding Catholic Emancipation, said (March 21, 1829) : 
‘* My Lords, I have passed more of my life in war than 
most men, and I may say in civil war, and if I could avoid, 
by any sacrifice whatever—if I could avoid, even for one 
month, a civil war, in a country to which I am attached, 
I would sacrifice my life to do it.”— Herald of Peace, 


FOR M. E. 8. 


Whatever in love’s name is truly done 
To free the slave or lift the fallen one, 
Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 
Is not against Him, labors for the Lord. 
When He who, sad and weary, longing sore 
For love's sweet service, sought the sisters’ door, 
One saw the heavenly, one the human guest; ~ 
But who shall say which loved the Master best ? 
— Whittier. 


Talent develops itself in solitude; character in the 
stream of life.— Goethe. 
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LETTER TO SECRETARY. 


PEACEDALE, R. I., Nov. 21. 1890. 

On the 22d of September, 1890, I wrote a letter to 
Right Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, in which I remarked that 
Christian nations are determined upon maintenance of 
Peace and Good Will, if possible. 

‘** Peace prevails to-day, and has done so during several 
years. Might not its permanence be assured, if France 
could be pacified in regard to the two Provinces which 
Germany wrested from her a few years ago? 

“Is it not probable, if Germany and France would 
unite in an agreement that these two Provinces shall be 
at liberty to decide, by vote, which of these two nations 
they would choose to unite with, Peace would be assured ; 
especially, in case each of these two claimants should 
obtain one of them.” * * 

I am aware that war, on a small scale, constantly 
occurs, but this is generally on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, and more like raids of barbarians upon each other, 
whose chief object is plunder, and it will disappear so soon 
as the light of the public school-house shall have dawned 
upon them. Jos. Peace Hazarp. 


ARBITRATION AS TO THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


The American Peace Society responded favorably to 
our sister societies in England and commended the 
English offer of arbitration as they did. We went 
further and memorialized our Government in favor of 
such arbitration, but preferred that ‘‘all rights ceded to the 
United States by Russia or dependent on international 
law should be thus adjudicated.” 

The response of our Government is found in the 
President’s message which we quote elsewhere. Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt in Concord for November calls attention 
anew to the Blaine-Salisbury correspondence and re- 
marks : 

‘* Great Britain must concede that claim before arbitra- 
tion is accepted on any matters of secondary importance. 
In other words, they claim special rights over Behring 
Sea entitling them to control the seal fishing. 

‘This means that agreement is far off, while delay 
may at any moment lead to some collision between Ameri- 
can cruisers and Canadian fishing vessels and so embroil 
the two governments. The peacemakers of the two 
countries should therefore study the points at issue, that 
they may judge whether Mr. Blaine has such legal and 
historical justification for his claim as to warrant this 
refusal to submit it to the consideration of impartial 
judges. 

‘*As a contribution towards consideration of this last 
question, we give the following extracts and summary of 
four despatches which contain the whole case: Mr. 
Blaine’s letter of last January, Lord Salisbury’s reply of 
May, Mr. Blaine’s rejoinder of July, and Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch of 2nd August last, with which at present the 
correspondence concludes, no answer having as yet been 
received.” 

EXTRACTS AND SUMMARY. 


Mr. Blaine says:—‘‘ The fur-seal fisheries of Behring 
Sea are one of the most valuable sources of revenue from 
the Alaskan possessions of the United States. They 
were ‘exclusively controlled’ by Russia without inter- 
ference and without question until the cession of Alaska 


to the United States in 1867. This possession was 
undisturbed until 1886. ‘The uniform avoidance of all 
attempts to take fur-seal in those waters had been a 
constant recognition of the right held and exercised first 
by Russia and subsequently by this Government.’ It has 
also been the recognition of a fact now held beyond 
denial or doubt that the taking of seals in the open sea 
rapidly leads to their extinction.” 

In 1886, ‘‘Canadian vessels asserted their right to 
enter, and, by their ruthless course, to destroy the 
fisheries, and the Government of the United States 
proceeded to check them.” 

‘The Canadian vessels take fur-seal in a manner 
which destroys the power of reproduction,” and ensures 
extermination. The American Government claim the 
same rights on these lands and waters which were con- 
ceded to the Empire of Russia. 

Lord Salisbury says that ‘‘it is an axiom of inter- 
national law that to seize on the high seas and confiscate 
in time of peace the private vessels of a friendly nation is 
only admissible in the case of piracy or in pursuance of a 
special international agreement.” 

As to the alleged exclusive monopoly of Russia, Lord 
Salisbury quotes a despatch from Mr. Quincy Adams 
that the United States refused to admit the claim of 
Russia to exclude foreign vessels from approaching within 
one hundred miles of the coasts and islands. In 1837 
the United States Government claimed the right to fish 
in these seas under the law of nations; and in a debate on 
the proposed purchase of Alaska, Mr. Sumner said ‘‘no 
sea is now a Mare clausum.” 

Regarding the allegation that from 1867 to 1886 the 
United States held uninterrupted possession, without in- 
trusion, Lord Salisbury quotes documents to show that 
British vessels had been at various times engaged in the 
fur-seal fisheries with the cognizance of the United States 
Government. Mr. Secretary Boutwell also wrote that 
they could not ‘‘drive off parties going there for this 
purpose,” unless ‘‘within a marine league of the shore.” 
Lastly, the British Government are willing to consider 
‘*whether international agreements are necessary for the 
protection of the fur-seal industry.” 

Mr. Blaine states in reply “that in the above quotation 
from Mr. Quincy Adams’ despatch, words were omitted 
which afford a conclusion entirely different from that 
drawn by Lord Salisbury.” 

He then says the Treaties of 1825 and 1871 renounced 
for England and America all rights in these seas during 
Russia’s sovereignty, i. e., accepting the prohibition to 
vessels approaching the coast nearer than one hundred 
miles. From 1825 (date of above Treaty) to 1867 (date 
of transfer of Alaska to the United States) Great Britain 
has never affirmed her right to capture fur-seal in Behring 
Sea. 

Lord Salisbury replies that the words omitted, for 
brevity, from Mr. Adams’ despatch do not effect the 
point at issue. He then quotes from correspondence 
between the Russian and American Governments to show 
that the latter denied any claim of the former to exclude 
foreign fishing vessels. He shows that England denied 
the Russian claims, and that the convention of 1825 was 
a renunciation of those claims. The British Government 
therefore, claims the right of navigation and fishing in 
Behring Sea, outside the usual territorial limits. That 
right was not abandoned by the fact that there were, at 
first, no persons to claim it. 
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Finally, the British Government do not ‘‘refuse to the 
United States any jurisdiction which was conceded to 
Russia, and which properly accrued to the present posses- 
sor of Alaska in virtue of treaties or the law of nations.” 
The despatch concludes with an offer of arbitration if the 
Government of the United States still differs as to the 
legality of recent captures of British ships. 


HEBREWS AND CHRISTIANS. 


A Hebrew-Christian Conference was held in Chicago on 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 24 and 25. The programme 
included an address by Rev. Dr: E. P. Goodwin on ‘*The 
Attitude of Nations and of Christian People toward the 
Jews,” an address by Rabbi Bernhard Felsental on ‘‘Why 
Israelites do not Accept Jesus as the Messiah ;” a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ The Religious Condition of the Jews To-day 
and their Attitude toward Christianity,’’ by Rabbi Hirsch, 
and an address by Rev. John H. Barrows on “Israel as 
an Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion.” 

Tuesday’s programme included an address by Rabbi 
Joseph Stolz on ‘*The Past Biblical History of the 
Jews ;” an address entitled ‘‘Jerusalem and Palestine as 
they are To-day and the Restoration of Israel,” by Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Caldwell; an address on ‘* Israel’s Messiah,” 
by Prof. D. C. Marquis; an address entitled ‘* The Anti- 
Semitism of To-day,” by a Jewish layman, and a closing 
address on ‘‘Israelites and Christians, their Mutual 
Relations and Warfare ; or, Lessons in this Conference,” 
by Prof. H. M. Scott. 

A friendly conference is a step towards mutual tolera- 
tion. The result if legitimate and unhindered must be an 
increase of mutual respect. The Orthodox Jews accept 
the entire Old Testament as do the Othodox Christians. 
Unitarians are nearer Jews in creed than Trinitarians. 
We would not minimize to great and essential difference 
between Jew and Christian, namely, ‘‘What think ye 
of Christ?’ But this meeting marks an era and is a 
portent. 


A FEW PEACEFUL WORDS ANENT WAR. 


I should be quite unworthy the warlike nature attribu- 
ted to me by my friend, the correspondent of last week’s 
Commonwealth, if I remained silent under the challenge 
of his words. I really cannot, without a bit of good- 
numored protest — final protest, I protest, O frowning 
Jove of the editorial chair! it shall be!—let past the 
imputation, so very often made, by Peace Societies 
against those not wholly in sympathy with their methods, 
that one defends war only through an inherent predilection 
for gore and destruction. 

Why cannot folk understand one another? Most con- 
troversies are carried on absurdly like the duel between 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Viola,—one combatant poking 
vaguely in the general direction where the other stands, 
but carefully covering the eyes from seeing where effec- 
tively to poke. Or to vary the metaphor, each sets up and 
knocks over a straw effigy— usually ‘* not at all like’’— of 
his adversary, and then, demolishing it, felicitates him- 
self on victory. Rational controversy must rest on clear 
recognition of the adversary’s exact position. And there 


must be premises in common before one can rationally 
disagree in any other than schoolboy, tu quoque, fashion. 


Let us try, for once, to find the grounds of agreement 
and the points of disagreement between the Peace Socie- 
ties and those whom they call—though they by no means 
call themselves—their opponents. Let us find, if we can, 
exactly where we each stand; and then let us tolerantly 
admit each that the other has a right to stand there. 


* * 
* 


My friend the Commonwealth correspondent seems to 
indicate that the point of disagreement is that the Peace 
Societies ‘‘love peace and therefore are sensitive to 
cruelty and bloodshed,” while the world outside, in gen- 
eral, and the peccant critic of Verestchagin in particular, 
do not love peace, and are insensitive to cruelty and 
bloodshed. Now this is one of the well-meant misstate- 
ments which kill argument and mutual understanding. 
The love of peace, the loathing of cruelty and bloodshed 
are not the points of difference between the Peace Socic- 
ties and—and myself, let us say, for the sake of brevity. 
These things are exactly our best ground of agreement. 
We love peace precisely as fervently as any society 
formed to promote it. We loathe bloodshed and cruelty 
as every one in touch with true civilization must loathe 
them. There is no disagreement here; when the Peace 
Societies vaunt themselves because of these things, they 
vaunt us also. 


* * 
* 


The true point of difference is sharply here. The 
Peace Societies claim that no evil can be worse than wars 
and that therefore war must be abolished at any cost? 
We claim that, deplorable as war in itself is, it is the 
only corrective yet discovered for certain evils which 
exist ; and therefore war cannot as yet be arbitrarily(?) 
abolished with safety to civilization. Here and only here 
we disagree.(?) On this point alone can controversy ra- 
tionally be carried on. [The italics and (?) are ours and 
commented on elsewhere.—Ep. 


It will be seen that the horrors of war, per se, have 
absolutely nothing to do with the controversy. We grant 
them, freely and fully. If war is unjustifiable under any 
circumstances, then they are criminal. If war is justifi- 
able, they are stern necessities, of which the less said the 
better, in the interest of manliness. 


* * 
To deny that evil exists which war alone, as civiliza- 
tion stands to-day, can remedy, is to take the Christian 
Science view of political matters. That is, a thing is 
presumably made non-existent, by the denial that it 
exists. But Christian scientists have been known, despite 
their assertion that disease and disabilities are figments 
of fancy, to visit the optician and dentist. Our new and 
beloved friend Ortheris, least of the Dauntless Three, 
puts the soldiers’ side of the case a little roughly, but 
very justly, when he says; ‘‘ Plucky lot of fightin’ the 
Good Fight, as they call it, folks would do, if we soldiers 
didn’t see they had a quiet place to fight in!” 


* * 
* 


To keep exactly to our point of difference — is war ever 
justifiable? If, in the civilized and rational countries 
where the Peace Societies hold their meetings and urge 
their doctrines, they should succeed to-day in having it 
clearly known that the ‘‘ strong arm” was finally para- 
lyzed, does any one seriously suppose civilization would 
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outlast a generation? Ifthe Peace Societies suppose so, 
the world at large does not; and on such an uncompro- 
mising difference of opinion, why argue? Only let it be 
clearly understood that just here, and not otherwhere, 
comes in the difference of opinion. 


* * 
* 


I need not, in arguing the matter from my side, go 
so far backward as to ask if that war was justifiable which 
preserved to us the Union and abolished slavery; or if 
the righteous course would have been for the North to ac- 
quiesce when the South fired upon Sumter. We need not 
journey so far from home as to ask whether that constant 
and very terrible border warfare is justifiable, at whose 
price alone there is such a thing as British India. Is it in 
the interest of humanity and civilization that the English 
should withdraw from India, and suttees, crucifixion, 
child-marriage with all its unspeakable attendant horrors 
again flood the land unchecked by English authority and 
reform? Are such horrors (inevitable as the world now 
stands, should war be abolished), better or worse than 
war? 

We need only face our own frontier. Those on the 
spot and in authority say that the religious craze among 
certain tribes of Indians, fermented by the unknown 
rascal who calls himself their Messiah and promises that 
under his leadership they shall sweep the whites from the 
earth is exceedingly likely to end, and that speedily, in 
a general Indian uprising. What do the Peace Societies 
counsel in this immediate, practical exigency? The 
razing of our frontier forts and the withdrawal of our 
troops? Would the scenes which would follow, with the 
maddened savages wreaking their will, in the border 
settlements, on our women and our little children, be more 
righteous, more civilized, more Christian scenes than 
those of a battle-field? Is there any other remedy than 
war for these conditions? Here and now, I mean; nut 
theoretically, in that millennial future when we shall have 
educated and christianized the Indians past all fear of 
outbreak. 

Do such instances prove, or not, that war is not yet 
outgrown, but exists, an occasional bitter and deplorable 
necessity ? 

Let us all be Peace Societies to the extent of crying 
condemnation on useless war, waged for trivial or selfish 
cause. Let us all be men enough to rejoice, with Taine, 
that when war is at the door, warlike virtues are behind 
the door. 

There is a very curious: thing—Dickens observed it, 
and instanced it very graphically in some of the Honey- 
thunder-Crisparkle scenes in Edwin Drood—about such 
discussions. And that is the uncommonly and uncom- 
promisingly warlike tone almost invariably adopted by the 
advocates of peace. Dororny Lunpr. 

November 22, 1890. 

—The (Boston) Commonwealth. 


I was not very old before I made two very useful dis- 
coveries: First, that all mankind were not solely em- 
ployed in observing me (a belief that all young people 
have) ; and next, that shamming was of no use; that the 
world was very clear-sighted and soon estimated a man at 
his just value. This cured me, and I determined to be 
natural and let the world find me out.—Sydney Smith. 


IS WAR A ‘‘SURGEON’S KNIFE” OR AN 
ASSASSIN’S DAGGER? 


‘‘War is the surgeon’s knife.” As if any humane 
surgeon would not reduce human suffering by etherization ; 
as if any conscientious surgeon would ever cut except to 
save and not to destroy—the latter being the confessed 
object of nine-tenths of the wars; as if the necessity of 
nature, which disease precipitates were to be compared 
with wars which originate in the wicked human will! 

To defend war is to train and educate men to engage 
in it. To bedizen it with flimsy and flaunting glory; to 
disguise its horrid cruelties with romance, song, and 
painting, so as to hide their hideousness, is to be untrue 
to fact. It is to exalt tradition and fancy, passion and 
force, over the sweetness of love, the light of nature and 
of reason. 

Thank you, Verestchagin! Thank you, Tolstoi! 
Thank you, Erckmann—Chatrian! You have helped the 
impression made by the Sermon on the Mount. You 
have helped me to hate war !—The Commonwealth. 

Our attention was directed to a lively discussion in the 
paper of which the above extract formed apart. Another 
correspondent of the same journal says in reply : 

‘*Let us try, for once, to find the grounds of agreement 
and the points of disagreement between the Peace 
Societies and those whom they call—though they by no 
means call themselves—their opponents. Let us find, if 
we can, exactly where we each stand; and then let us 
tolerantly admit each that the other has a right to stand 
there.” 

Surely a worthy attempt. But, alas, it is followed by 
the usual sad failure! The writer, however, claims to 
love peace even as much as Peace Societies do. This 
is the point of ‘‘agreement.”” Then he (or she?) proceeds 
to say: 

‘The true point of difference is sharply here. The 
Peace Societies claim that no evil can be worse than wars 
and that therefore war must be abolished at any cost. 
We claim that, deplorable as war in itself is, it is the only 
corrective yet discovered for certain evils which exist; 
and therefore war cannot as yet be arbitrarily abolished 
with safety to civilization. Here and only here we 
disagree.” 

‘The Peace Societies claim that no evil can be worse 
than wars.” We have not made nor have we happened 
to see that ‘‘claim,’’ but we confess that if slavery was 
indeed the ‘‘sum of all villanies,” the war-system is hardly 
less than that. What command of the decalogue does it 
not break? What benediction of the blessed does it 
deserve? What humane instinct does it not wound? 
What low passion does it not everstimulate? What lust 
does it not seek to gratify? Of course no finite reason 
can weigh many things that are wrong and give the exact 
balance of ‘*worse”’ or better. But if any national insti- 
tution, custom or practice includes more things which an 
enlightened conscience cundemns than the system of war 
we have failed to find it. 

To resume the surgical figure: Waris an alleged remedy 
for certain diseases in the body politic. In many cases 
the remedy is worse than the disease. It is like inocu- 
lation with small-pox to hinder measles! There is no 
perceivable relation between the remedy and the disease. 
The trouble is some injustice—the fruit of selfish greed 
or pride or love of power. The cure commended is not 
the exercise of reason, not a decision of conscience, not 
an appeal to law, but to ‘‘the stern ‘arbitrament’(?) of 
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arms,” the last ‘‘argument”(?) of kings. It is wreaking 
vengeance not upon the guilty in favor of which some- 
thing might be said, but chiefly on the innocent. The 
process is both aggressive and retrogressive. Persons 
innocent of crime, guilty of no alleged wrong are hurled 
against each other by a central power called a govern- 
ment. It is as if two brutes in human form should in 
their anger each seize two helpless babes by the feet 
and beat out the brains of each against the other with 
but little injury to the brute himself. 

We are speaking, of course, not of the object or cause of 
any war, but of the way in which every war ‘‘civilized”( ?) 
or barbarous is conducted. If the spirit is not diabolical, 
the methods inhumane, and the sum of results on the 
whole wicked, then we fail to estimate them. 


‘““WARLIKE VIRTUES.” 


__ Is virtue, i. e., true virility or manliness,— the unyield- 
ing strength of righteousness,—dependent for its 
existence on war? Must ‘‘virtue” be ‘warlike’? If 
wars were abolished would virtue disappear? Because 
great virtues have been developed under the stress and 
tests of military life is that the only or the necessary 
school of virtue? Because Rome was more ‘‘virtuous” 
when most military and most corrupt when at peace, does 
that prove that Christian civilization, which ancient Rome 
never had, needs the barbarous customs of heathen heroes 
to stiffen its brawn and muscle, lest it be dissolved in 
luxury and vice? For the Christian to ask such questions 
is to answer them. His faith in God and in humanity as 
acted upon by its creator, forbids such a creed. To 
adopt it and to preach it to-day seems to us like adopting 
and preaching rank Atheism. If progress is not a 
dream, if science is a reality, if Christianity is not a cun- 
ning lie, human nature may rise to its highest possibilities 
and even become ‘‘partaker of the divine nature” 
When no war or battle sound 
Is heard the world around. 

Indeed the Kingdom of God can never be on earth what 
it is in Heaven if men may not be virtuous without being 
soldiers of any king but Jesus Christ. Hence might be 
inferred the uselessness and folly of praying the Lord’s 
prayer. On fields of discovery, on lines of railway, 
on tempest-tost ships, in obscure laboratories, on mission 
fields, in the perils that beset men in every avocation, 
there are multiplied and increasing occasions for courage, 
fortitude, self-denial, self-surrender and self-consecration 
that reach even to life itself. 

The hope that a better day is coming and that the 
earth is to be filled with God’s glory and man is to be 
changed into his moral image from glory to glory is based 
on the capacity of the race to become virtuous, and 
remain so when it has graduated from its long school of 
sin and suffering. 


In the Maine Farmer is the following item : 

‘‘A Massachusetts manufacturer, in payment of his 
operatives (700), gave each one a crisp ten-dollar bill. 
Each bill was marked so that it could be recognized. The 
Tuesday following, 410 of these bills had been deposited 
in the bank by the saloon-keepers.”’ 

‘That is where the money goes.” That explains the 
common complaint of hard times. The saloon-keeper gets 


‘the lion’s share. 


THE SUNLIGHT OF OUR HOUSEHOLD. 


Did you ever see her 

The little fairy sprite, 

Who came glancing through our household 
Like a ray of golden light? 

Whose little feet kept dancing 

Never weary until eve 

Threw its purple shadows o’er us 

And her good-night kiss she gave. 


Did you ever see her 

With her flowing curls of brown 
As she gladly ran to meet us 
Coming from the distant down? 
As she greeted us with kisses 
*Twas the sweetest weleoome home 
To hear her bird voice lisping 
‘‘Oh! Tm so glad you’ve come.” 


Did you ever see her 

With her eyes of tender gray, 

They were sometimes filled with tear-drops 
Like the early flowers of May? 

Oftener they were laughing, glancing, 
Shining, twinkling, bright with joy 

As she told some pretty story 

Of her kittens or her toy. 


And you did not see her 

When those pattering feet were still, 
When the little hands were folded 
Not by their sweet owner's will. 
When the eyes were closed so gently 
And the curls of soft brown hair. 

By the hands of friends were parted 
From her forehead pure and hie. 


And you did not see her 

When they shut the coffin lid, 

And our little fairy darling 

From our sight forever hid. 

With her going west our sunlight 
From our house ’tis ever gone, 

May we say with truth and calmness 
Not my will, but thine be done. 


CONDITIONS OF ARBITRATION. 


We have just been reading in the London Herald of 
Peace and Arbitration an article on the Behring Sea 
trouble, to the writer of which it seems clear that the 
claim of the United States is altogether wrong, and that 
no fairer offer could be made ‘than that of the British 
Government to refer the question to arbitration. Yet 
those on this side of the ocean (and of the St. Lawrence 
river) who have read the statement of the United States 
Secretary of State, find it easy to believe that the claims 
therein made are justified by treaties, by experience and by 
the spirit of international law. Especially, to them, is one 
part of the proposal of the British Government objection- 
able, namely: **That the United States Government, if 
the award should be adverse to them ou the question of 
legal right, will compensate British subjects for the losses 
which they may sustain by reason of their compliance 
with the British Proclamation.” It does not appear to be 
a full offer of arbitration to lay down, in anticipation, so 
important a decixion in favor of one of the parties con- 
cerned, as a condition of amicable negotiation.— Friends’ 
Review. 
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THE ANGELUS. 
LUCY LARCOM. 


What heart can linger in a hush like this, 
And say that earth is all? A trance of bliss 
Suffuses even the stubble and the clod; 

The atmosphere is as the peace of God. 


A dew of worship rises from the ground ; 
The tender light is tremulous with sound 
Borne from beyond the sunset, far within 
The Holy Place no foot of man may win. 


The peasant boy hath turned*his face away 
From the soul-searching glance of dying day ; 
But the bell’s pleading melody he hears, 

And friendly shadows veil his half-shed tears. 


The maiden bows in chrismal radiance warm, 
Virgin through every fibre of her form ; 

Her homely robes with tints of heaven are bright ; 
She hath no thought that is not born of light. 


Listen! Within that throb of far-off sound 
A Presence lingers! Earth is holy ground! 
God’s voice is audible in this calm air ; 

It is His Spirit makes the world so fair. 


‘Ah! wondrous touch of penetrative art, 
That fuses life, through every meanest part, 
In glory of the unutterable whole !— 
Thanks, painter! for a picture with a soul! 
 —Congregationalist. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 
JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


I wonder if ever a song was sung but the singer’s heart sang 


sweeter ! 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung but the thought surpassed the 


metre! 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought till the cold stone echoed his 


ardent thought ! 
Or if ever a painter with light and shade the dream of his inmost 


heart portrayed ! 


I wonder if ever a rose was found and there might not be a fairer ! 

Or if ever a glittering gem was ground and we dreamed not ararer! 

Ah! never on earth do we find the best, but it waits for us in the 
land of rest ; 

And a perfect thing we shall never behold till we pass the portals 
of shining gold. 


CONSCRIPTION IN GERMANY. 


Military conscription is being enforced in Germany with 
more than usual stringency. A Cologne correspondent of 
the London News says it is a pitiful spectacle to see the 
squads of German conscripts at the various stations await- 
ing enforced transportation from home and friends. They 
look more like convicts on the way to jail than recruits 
for the army of the Empire, and as they are surrounded 
by throngs of weeping and wailing relatives the cruelty of 
the system forces itself on the mind of the observer. 
Just now these conscripts are being driven to the military 
depots in droves from all parts of Germany, and sadness 
reigns in every village and hamlet. 


A LIFTING TIDE. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low. 
—Longfellow. 


WOMEN AND WAR. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


For a sober estimate of the real nature of war, apart 
from the romance of the drum and bugle, the words of 
Guy de Maupassant, the greatest living French writer, 
seem to me the best I have ever read : 

‘*When I but think of this word war, there comes upon 
me a feeling of astonishment, as if one were speaking of 
witchcraft or the Inquisition, something long ago ended, 
abominable, monstrous, against nature. When we speak 
of cannibals, we smile with pride to think of our superior- 
ity to these savages? Who are the savages,—the real 
savages? Those who fight in order to eat the conquered, 
or those who fight in order to kill, merely to kill? Those 
little conscripts who are marching by yonder are destined 
to death as certainly as the troops of sheep the shepherd 
drives along the same road. They are going to fall in 
some meadow, with a head split open by a sabre-stroke, 
or a chest pierced by a bullet; and they are young men 
who might be working, producing, being useful. Their 
fathers are old and poor; their mothers, who for twenty 
years have loved them, adored them as mothers adore, 
will learn in six months or a year, perhaps, that the son, 
the boy, the big boy brought up with such care, so much 
money, so much love, has been thrown into a ditch, like a 
dead dog, after having been ripped open by a cannon- 
ball, and trampled on, crushed, pounded into pulp, by 
charges of cavalry. Why did they kill her boy, her 
handsome boy, her only hope, her pride, her life? She 
does not know. Yes—why? War? To fight, to murder, 
to massacre men! And we have to-day, in our epoch, 
under our civilization, beneath the acme of science and 
of philosophy to which we flatter ourselves human-kind 
has attained, schools where they teach how to kill, to kill 
from great distances, with accuracy, quantities of men at 
once,—to kill without judicial sentence poor innocent 
devils with families dependent on them. ... A genius at 
massacre, Von Moltke, replied recently to some peace 
delegates in these incredible words : 

** ‘War is holy, of divine origin ; it is one of the world’s 
sacred laws; it arouses among men all the noble senti- 
ments, honor, disinterestedness, virtue, and courage, and, 
in one word, hinders them from sinking into the most 
hideous materialism.’ 

“So, then, to gather in armies of four hundred thou- 
sand men, to march without rest, night and day, think- 
ing of nothing, studying nothing, reading nothing, useful 
to nobody, covered with filth, sleeping in mud, living 
like brutes in continued mental vacancy, pillaging towns, 
burning villages, ruining people; then to meet another 
agglomeration of human flesh, to charge upon it, to make 
lakes of blood, fields of battered flesh trampled into the 
mud and muddy earth; to have your arms or legs carted 
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off, your skull smashed, without profiting anybody, and 
then to die in some fence-corner, while your wife and 
children perish of hunger,—that is what is called ‘not 
sinking into the most hideous materialism’! Soldiers are 
. the scourge of the world. We struggle against nature, 
against ignorance, against obstacles of every kind, to 
make this wretched life of ours less wretched. Men, 
philanthropists, scientists, use up their days in working, 
searching for something to save or soothe their brothers. 
They go enthusiastically about their useful labors, piling 
discovery on discovery, enlarging human wisdom, broad- 
ening science, giving their country every day some new 
piece of learning,—prosperity, gladness and vitality. 
Then comes war: in six months the generals have de- 
stroyed twenty years of effort, of patience, of genius. 
This is what is called ‘not sinking into the most hideous 
materialism’! . . . To enter a country, to murder a man 
who is defending his house, because he wears a blouse 
and hasn’t a helmet upon his head, to burn down the 
dwelling of wretches who have no bread to give, to smash 
furniture or steal it, to drink the wine you find in the 
cellars, violate the women you find in the streets, burn up 
millions of francs into ashes, and then march off, leaving 
behind you desolation and the cholera,—that is what is 
called ‘ not sinking into the most hideous materialism’ !” 

It is because, Mr. President, women abhor war and 
cruelty of all kinds by instinct, while men, made by 
nature to endurance, have to be educated to compassion ; 
because woman’s humane and truth-loving voice will be 
found, oftener than man’s opposing violence and savage- 
ry, that we should give her the power of exercising in a 
positive way the opposition she now can offer but in her 
husband’s or her son’s house. When they say that a 
woman cannot vote because she cannot fight, we answer 
that the civilization of the future will look upon war as 
we now look upon the slave-trade. Mr. President, we 
are not merely seeking to add to the suffrage a couple 
of million more voters intent on the spoils of office and 
careless of civic prosperity ; we are asking for the infu- 
sion into politics of a new kind of spirit,—that of dis- 
interestedness, virtue, gentleness and truth; of the 
admission to a share in the government of a class of 
voters whose only purpose in asking it is to improve and 
dignify government. 

We are not endeavoring to make woman less womanly, 
but to make men more humane. We are not proposing 
to destroy the family, to wreck the home, or to alter the 
domestic relation ; but, brought up to believe with Jeffer- 
son that the ideal government is but an extended family 
sway, we can see no reason why the mother, who at home 
unopposed teaches her children the principles of morality, 
should be unfit to support morality with her voice or bal- 
lot in the greater family. We are not striving for the 
elevation of one sex over the other, or the separation of 
the sexes; but living in a country whose laws are sup- 
posed to be based on the doctrine of absolute human 
equality, we can see no reason for not recognizing the 
equality of intelligence in both sexes. Not a govern- 
ment by men alone for men and women; not a gov- 
ernment of women alone for women and men; buta 
government by both for the benefit of all. ‘* Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

— Woman's Journal. 


Perfect love is charitable and forgiving. Perfect love 
restrains selfishness. 


OBSTACLES TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM CLARK. 


Perhaps it would be useful if I were to state as clearly 
as I can the causes which make against peace so far as 
England is concerned, so that American friends of the 
peace movement can estimate the kind of difficulties to 
be contended against in England. 


First, there is the difficulty arising out of the curious 
structure of the British Empire—an empire scattered 
all over the globe and touching at a hundred points 
the territories of other powers Or the lands inhabited 
by barbarous peoples. This empire too is all based on 
international trade; destroy or weaken the trade of the 
empire and you destroy or weaken the empire. The 
American people, living in a self-contained territory with 
comparatively little international trade, can perhaps 
scarcely conceive what this state of things involves. 
There is not a week in the year in which some question 
does not arise in the British Empire which could never by 
any chance arise in the totally different political system 
of the United States. Now can these questions thus 
affecting the empire be subjected to arbitration? Undoubt- 
edly they are capable of being so treated ; but the govern- 
ing classes in England are totally opposed to these impe- 
rial questions being submitted to external authority. 


We hear a great deal now of the admirable and pacific 
foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, of his peaceful agree- 
ments with Germany and France to partition Africa. 
And much too is made out of his offer to Mr. Blaine to 
have the Behring Sea dispute settled by arbitration. 
But be it observed Lord Salisbury only resorts to peace- 
ful arbitration when he has to deal with strong powers. 
He knows perfectly well that he cannot bully or insult 
Chancellor Caprivi or M. Ribot or Mr. Blaine with im- 
punity. To a strong power he roars as gently as any 
sucking dove, and at Berlin in particular will even turn 
his cheek to the smiter. But observe him when he has 
to deal with a weak power like Portugal. I am informed 
by a colonial office official who had something to do with 
the documents in the Anglo-Portuguese quarrel early in 
the year that England had not a vestige of right on her 
side in the dispute. But whether that be so or no, note 
the different way in which Lord Salisbury, applauded by 
all the governing classes, liberal and conservative alike, 
treated Portugal: his insolence, his threats, his lack of 
the common courtesy showed to nations, not to speak of the 
complete absence of the knuckling suavity which he has 
displayed to the German Kaiser. No foreign office 
official sent to Lisbon as was sent especially to Berlin in 
the person of Sir P. Anderson, but a rude threat instead 
to despatch a British squadron to Portugal. 

England herself has no cause of quarrel with any 
people, and the English working-classes hate war 
and as arule only go into the army because hunger or 
want of employment drives them there. But the big 
empire of which England is the nucleus is a constant 
cause of provocation and bloodshed. 

Within the last ten years Zulus, Boers, Kaflirs, Arabs, 
Egyptians, Burmese and others have been butchered 
simply on imperial grounds ; which means, be it observed 
on grounds of finance and trade, that markets may be 
extended and bonds paid punctually to the international 
Shylocks of London. The only thing which prevents 
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these people from fighting (or from driving men to fight 
for them) is when their empire touches another connected 
with one of the big powers, France or Germany or Russia. 
To encounter the French navy or the German army is very 
different from fighting naked savages or Egyptian fella- 
heen ; andour governing classes then discover the beauties 
of pour parlers and diplomatic notes and impartial arbi- 
tration. In short the British Empire is of such a kind 
(as was the Roman Empire) that it constantly gives 
ground for anxiety. Largely secured by the sword, it 
must be largely upheld by the sword. Those who made 
it and who maintain it are not peace men, and it is they 
who, in spite of advancing democracy, still really govern 
England, so far as her external relations are concerned. 
But the labor question which is assuming such gigantic 
proportions in England is arraying the working-classes 
gradually against the moneyed classes who control the 
foreign policy of the empire. And it is to the labor 
movement that the friends of peace should go and find 
their best hopes for the future. 

(2) In the second place England’s Indian Empire makes 
strongly against the cause of peace. It is not only a con- 
stant excuse for *‘ little wars” as in Afghanistan in 1879, 
Burmah in 1886 (and partly for the iniquitous Egyptian 
expedition of 1882), but it affords ground for ‘‘ scares” 
as in the Russian war scare of 1885 and for constant mili- 
tary expenditure. It may well be maintained that England 
is doing much good in India, though every native hates 
Englishmen as I have heard Anglo-Indians admit over and 
over again ; itis the harm done to England by the connec- 
tion on which I dwell. I believe that: the Indian Empire 
works unmixed evil to England. It breeds a class of 
officials and military men who, accustomed to be waited 
upon by scores of servants, used to servility and 
passive obedience, are hereby rendered entirely unfit 
for participation in the democratic life of Eng- 
land. Every Anglo-Indian is more or less of a 
tyrant; and good men who have lived there have told 
me that they have been compelled to struggle hard 
against the tendency. It is a national misfortune that 
numbers of these men return, rich with pensions and profits 
arising out of trade and land speculations, and take part 
in English political life. 1f they could have their way they 
would treat the English working-classes very much as they 
treat the natives in India. Of course they cannot do so, 
but there is the feeling all the same, and it penetrates 
many of the so-called higher circles of English life. 
When these men get into Parliament they are nearly all 
extreme jingoes and they fan the flame of militarism in 
that body. India would doubtless lose by any severance 
of the British connection, but that England would immeas- 
urably gain cannot be doubted by any one who looks at 
the question from the democratic point of view. 

(3) In the next place both houses of Parliament are 
packed with military men, officers in army and navy. Few 
of them have ever done serious fighting or ever intend to, 
but they do much to set the tone, and they one and all go 
for increase of military and naval armaments. The Tory 
side of the House of Commons swarms with pensioned 
colonels, and things are so arranged as to provide them 
and their relatives with snug sinecures at the public charge. 
The Liberal leaders ought to contend earnestly against 
this spirit and the increased armaments, but they do not. 
They are cowardly and faint-hearted and are always afraid 
of the charge of want of patriotism. There are earnest 


Radicals in the House who do protest, but they are never 


countenanced by their so-called ‘‘leaders,” and their pro- 
tests are without avail. 

(4) Another difficulty. and a very serious one, is the 
want of control exercised by Parliament over foreign affairs. 
Practically Parliament can only ratify foregone conclu- 
sions and, in war, pay the butcher’s bill. There is never 
a debate on foreign questions in Parliament which is not 
more or less of a farce from beginning to end. Territo- 
ries are annexed, treaties made, natives killed, towns 
bombarded before Parliament knows anything about it or 
has a word to say on the subject. The foreign minister 
tells the members what has been done, a few honest men 
raise a protest, the majority shoot them down, the two 
front benches traitorously combine and the trick is done. 
This farce I have seen played a hundred times, and it will be 
played over again until Parliament secures some effective 
veto over foreign affairs, similar to that exercised by the 
United States Senate. 


(5) Finally, it must be candidly said, the press is often 
a great enemy of peace. Newspapers, it must be remem- 
bered, are merely subjects of trade speculation like coal or 
cotton, and are owned by capitalists whose interests lie in 
extension of the empire and the forcing of stock exchange 
loans on weak and unresisting States. I care not what 
the political professions of a paper may be, if | know 
that its proprietors are pecuniarily interested in war and 
militarism and a ‘‘spirited foreign policy” and stock ex- 
change robbery, I am perfectly certain that it must be 
the enemy of the peace movement. Most of our London 
papers are thus tainted, and nothing can be worse than 
the tone of most of them when they come to deal with for- 
eign questions. I believe many statesmen would person- 
ally prefer a policy of peace but are afraid to declare for 
it for fear of the papers getting up an agitation against 
them. Over and over again within the last few years has 
bad blood between this and other countries been stirred 
up by the London press, whose reputation for this kind of 
thing was only excelled by the ‘‘reptile press” which Bis- 
marck kept up. It will be a good thing when the edito- 
rial ‘‘we” is found out and exposed, and when each man 
forms his own judgment on public matters; and in Eng- 
land I am glad to think we are moving in this direction. 
The recent exposure of the Times in the Pigott case did 
much to overthrow the prestige of the anonymous news- 
paper article. 


I have thus endeavored to give some idea of the special 
obstacles to the peace movement in England, so that it 
may be seen how very difficult and peculiar are the exist- 
ing circumstances in this country. I believe the Peace 
Congress did good for the reason that it brings forward - 
practical suggestions for settling problems between nations 
without war. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
mere dwelling on the wickedness and horror of war is of 
no use. Whatis needed isa practicable substitute, so that 
the gordian knot may be untied instead of being cut. If 
the friends of peace understand the signs of the times they 
will do all they can to forward the international labor 
movement, in whose success their own cause is bound up. 
When once the workers of Europe are masters of their 
own houses, which does not mean mere popular suffrage 
and so forth, but control of the means of life, they will 
have no possible cause of quarrel with one another. As it 
is, the great European armies are kept up almost as much 
to shoot down Socialists as to shoot each other. 

London, 1890, 
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PEACE OR WAR; WHICH? 


ADDRESS DELIVERED IN HAMILTON HALL, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA, SEPT. 27, 1890, BY INVITATION OF THE 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
BY REV. 8. GOODENOUGH. 


AN 


Published by the request of friends on the Pacific Coast, U.S.A. 


Temperance covers more ground than is generally appre- 
hended. While speaking a faithful word for Temperance 
in the usual acceptation of the term, I propose to touch 
with equal faithfulness upon some other topics which are 
not embraced in the field of the ordinary temperance 
address. There is need of temperance elsewhere than 
in the use of alcoholics. There is intemperance in passion, 
ambition, anger, revenge. pride, hatred, the love of 
power, and other kindred dispositions, which need no spe- 
cific mention. Nearly all these—all the. malevolent 
qualities or possibilities of human nature — are found to be 
operative in the vast intemperance of war. Hence in 
what I have to say this evening, I shall begin with some 
consideration of this most tremendous form of intemper- 
ance, I shall speak in the interest of that most compre- 
hensive form of temperance, which we call peace. 

A clergyman, with the habit of one-third of a century 
upon him, scarcely knows how to proceed without an 
authoritative word of Scripture as astarting point. I feel 
this to be the more needful, as this address is understood 
to summarize the principal points of three sermons which 
I delivered in my own church. Permit me, therefore, to 
name the text of the last—Rom. xiii: 12, 14, ** Let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armor of light. ... . Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” That language needs no apology for being 
introduced here. After all is said, there are no words 
like Bible words. In all literature there are no state- 
ments that have at once the simplicity, the point and 
force of Bible statements. We shall find this which we 
have just named suggestive and helpful before we are 
done. 

The Christian religion is as remarkable for what it 
denies as for what it affirms. Its denial of the law of 
force was altogether unique when it fell from the lips of 
Jesus. Few well authenticated instances of returning good 
for evil, of meeting enmity with the conquering power of 
love, can be found outside the inspirations of the gospel. 
Indeed, even among Christians, they are too much like 
angels’ visits. ‘*An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’’ is only tvo readily adopted by people who have 
had all the advantages of Christian birth and training. 
Injury is still met with injury, and hatred aggravated by 
hatred, after so many Christian centuries. Before Christ 
taught, only a few — notably David in his attitude towards 
Saul, and Elisha in his treatment of the Syrian host, 
appear to have recognized the power of the law of kind- 
ness. Evil dies hard. The harmony of households and 
the peace of communities and nations are still wrecked 
by the awful spirit of retaliation which has survived 1800 
years of the gospel. 

The grand principles of the gospel were never pro- 
duced by our natural impulses. They stand, instead, in 
everlasting rebuke to them. The gospel is the only 
influence that has ever produced any impression on the 
defences of evil, as it has become intrenched in our 


natures and fortified by our inclinations. Yet the gos- 
pei is not in antagonism to the developed and moral bal- 
ance of our nature. It only antagonizes the false and 
hurtful adjustment which, though it seems like nature 
from the force of habit and education, is as unnatural as 
it is injurious. A. practical office of Christianity is to 
reveal ourselves to ourselves. Human nature was adapted 
to be influenced, strengthened and harmonized by the 
gospel, though it could not produce it. Hence there has 
come a higher level of thought and a higher standard of 
action wherever Christianity has obtained permanent 
foothold. 

The gospel has placed the sceptre in the hands of love 
and justice. Tnis fact may be illustrated by the story of 
the Crusading Kiog who was captured and confined for 
many months in a castle which was situated in what may 
be called the debatable territory between Russia and Tur- 
key. A musician who had been a member of the King’s 
household sought to discover his lord, but unsuccessfully 
for a long time. Many were the castles which he visited 
but the gates of all were barred against him. At last, 
almost despairing, he bethought himself of a certain deli- 
cious strain of music which the King had greatly admired 
when both were young. Taking his flute he set out again 
upon his search. Around every prison wall he played the 
beautiful melody in the hope that his master, recognizing 
tbe presence of a faithful friend and loyal subject, might 
give some answering token of the place of his custody. 
The stratagem was crowned with complete success. 
Remembering that Christ became the servant of humanity 
in order that He might become its Saviour, the illustration 
fits. With the divine melody of the gospel he approaches 
the door of the heart. Thecaptivé soul, fettered by evil 
habits and manacled by sin, hears the heavenly strain 
and recognizes the presence of an eternal friend. It gives 
the answering token of penitence and quickly the *-bond- 
age of corruption” is exchanged for ‘‘the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God.’’ The soul which had been 
enslaved to its worst is delivered and put under the lead- 
ership of its best. It was a captive ; it is a King. 

The prelude to the glorious music of the gospel was 
sung by an angel choir,—**Glory to God in the highest ; 
Peace on earth and good will toward men.” How illy 
prepared was the world for that announcement; how far 
it still is from comprehending its full significance ! 

Certain it is that the life of Christ began amid the 
strains of a heavenly anthem of peace, and ended in a 
prayer of peace and forgiveness. Certain it is that there 
can not be the intemperance of war in the kingdom of 
Heaven—the kingdom which Christ came to establish on 
earth. Warand all its adjuncts are contrary tothe nature 
of that kingdom ; forbidden by the principles of the gospel 
of peace. 

Where, therefore, do these facts range us—the professed 
followers of the Prince of Peace? what work do they call 
upon us to do? what life do they bid us live? These 
questions intimate that we very inadequately comprehend, 
as yet, what it means to be a Christian. 


THE EVILS OF WAR. 


Alas! with what terrible evils war has scourged the 
world! How needful it is that the command ‘*Put up 


thy sword into his place ;” dismiss the spirit that prompts 
its use—should be obeyed over the whole broad earth. 
What want and woe and wretchedness have ever hung 
upon the devastating progress of war ! 
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Whatever differences of opinion may obtain among us, 
I think we agree upon the horrors and the accursedness of 
war. Probably nearly the half of our 64,000,000 of people 
know, from personal experience or observation, what a 
terrible scourge it is. They remember when its awful 
presence stalked through our land with destruction. 
Nearly half a million lives and the shadow of untimely 
mourning upon hundreds of thousands of homes was the 
first forfeit in that tremendous game. How cold that 
statement! How utterly powerless are words to convey 
any adequate impression of the harvest of death and sorrow 
which was gathered in our land by the sickle of war. 


THE COST OF WAR. 


Next comes the cost. It could not have been less 
than ten thousand millions of dollars inthe entire country ; 
it was more than six thousand millions in the loyal half 
of it. Nothing else so rapidly exhausts the resources of 
a country. Think of the incomprehensible sum of ten 
thousand millions of dollars, wrung from the resources of 
the nation in four short years. Consider what could have 
been done with it in the way of education and public 
improvements. 

The River and Harbor Bill just passed, considered by 
some as extravagant, amounts to but little more than 
$30,000,000. The bill for public buildings amounts to 
ubout $6,000,000 more. This was most severely criticised 
on the floor of Congress. But what a bagatelle in 
comparison with ten thousand millions! What might 
not be done with $10,000,000,000 in ten years, devoted 
to public improvements and the extension of popular educa- 
tion. It would put the United States far in the van of 
the world’s progress. 

Ten thousand millions of dollars would have bought 
and manumitted every slave in the country at the outbreak 
of the war, and left a balance of $6,000,000,000 with 
which to educate them, and educate all the rest of our 
illiterate population, at the same time. 

As it is, the one substantial gain of our costly and 
destructive war was the liberation of the slaves. But it 
did not educate and fit them for the citizenship to which 
it elevated them. Hence it left a most troublesome 
problem which our national legislature is now endeavor- 
ing to solve with the Federal Election Bill. And the 
Federal Election Bill will not solve that problem. It can 
no more than prevent somewhat of the injustice that is now 
done. It does not touch the fundamental cause of the 
trouble. When the negro is made the intellectual equal 
of the white man he will assert and maintain his own 
rights, and it can be done in no other way. Our awful 
war was such a bungling method that it only half solved 
the negro problem in America, and left it to plague suc- 
ceeding generations. 

TRANSMITTED BURDENS. 

But the cost of the war did not end when the war ended. 
Already the payments upon pensions’ account have 
approximated a thousand millions ; the pension appropri- 
ations for the current year exceed $167,000,000, or more 
than one-third of the entire annual revenue of the Govern- 
ment. This amount will be considerably increased annually 
for years tocome. And if the proposed legislation should 


be enacted, viz., the repeal of the Limitation of Arrears 
Bill; the Equalization of Bounties Bill; the Service Pen- 
sion Bill, and the Prisoners of War Bill, I estimate that 
by the time the last pensioner is stricken from the rolls by 
the hand of death, the Government will have paid a second 


$10,000,000,000 upon its war account. It will amount 
to more than half that sum, if the contemplated legislation 
is never enacted. For years to come, the annual expen- 
diture upon pensions’ account will not fall much, if any, 
short of two hundred millions. Think of what might be 
accomplished with this vast sum, if it could be turned 
into the channel of public improvement. 

Please understand that I am not saying this in the 
spirit of antagonism to the purpose of dealing justly, nay 
generously, with the men who perilled life, limb and 
health at the call of our country’s need; although it may 
now be fairly questioned if the line of both justice and 
generosity has not been reached; if it is not time to call 
a halt and consider if we are not upon the verge of intem- 
perance in these appropriations. 

My point is, had there been no war, there would have 
been no occasion for these vast pension expenditures, entail- 
ing to-day a far heavier charge upon our Government, 
than does the maintenance of the great standing army of 
Germany upon the German revenues. 

So far from being opposed to the pensioning of the sur- 
vivors of our war, I am in favor of it for another reason 
than as a just recognition of their sacrifices. It is a most 
effective object lesson warning us continually of the tre- 
mendous cost and the immeasurable sacrifices of war. So 
long as we are paying a cool two hundred millions a year 
because of our last war we shall be less likely to drift 
thoughtlessly into another. 


THE DEMORALIZATION OF WAR. 


There is another cost of war which I have not yet men- 
tioned and which can not be estimated. It is felt in our 
moral nature ; it is seen in the lowering of the moral tone 
of the Republic ; moral standards have been depressed and 
moral ties relaxed. Men grew terribly unscrupulous and 
have not recovered from it yet. Some characters, indeed, 
which withstood the degrading influences that were every- 
where rife, came out of the ordeal nobler and stronger 
than ever; but a far greater number were wrecked. Men 
speculated in the blood of their fellow-men and coined 
money out of their misery. Such was the dark back- 
ground to the noble distinction, the broad humanity, the 
divine self-sacrifice which the few manifested. 

It is safe to say that a moral hurt was inflicted on our 
country in four years that will scarcely be healed in gen- 
erations. It was a loss, greater and more deplorable, 
than the ten thousand millions of dollars that was swal- 
lowed up by the remorseless monster that desolated the 
land. 

Much more could be said, but this, I think, will be 
regarded as a sufficient indictment of war as murder, rob- 
bery, and crime at wholesale. It shows how difficult it 
is, not to say impossible, for Christians to use this ter- 
rible instrument and yet maintain entire loyalty to their 
divine Master, the gentle and forgiving Jesus. 

Were we face to face to-day with the situation of 1860, 
but with the advantage of our present knowledge and 
experience, it is improbable that either party to the con- 
flict would be as ready as they were then to invoke the 
arbitration of the sword. 

True it was a monster evil that had cast its blight over 
our land and veiled with shame our boast of liberty ; but 
was there no way to eliminate and destroy it but at the 
cost of one-eighth as many lives as were liberated, and 
more than twice the sum that would have ransomed them? 
There was another way, and had we been better Christians 
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North and South, we should have resorted to it. The 
method of purchase and manumission was not seriously 
considered. Had it been generously and earnestly pro- 
posed I believe it would have won ultimate acceptance. 
Had the people of the North said tothe people of the 
South, in the spirit of Christian fraternity, ‘‘Brothers, 
we deny both the right and the expediency of holding 
our fellow-men in bondage; but we recognize our com- 
plicity in the existence of slavery, and are ready to share 
the burden of extinguishing it; we wish to be forever rid 
of it; give freedom to your bondmen and we will divide 
our substance with you according to the requirements of 
equity.” I believe they would have listened to such a 
proposition, considered and finally accepted it. The 
spirit of love, fraternity and justice is irresistible. 
Better, a thousand times better, had we resorted to it in 
the crucial hour of our nation’s history ! 

WHAT WE CAN NOW DO. 


It is not too late to manifest this divine spirit. If we 
have learned wisdom from sad experience let us urge its 
lessons, in Christian earnestness, upon the attention of 
the civilized world. I do not refer now to the fraternal 
magnanimity which should be exercised towards each 
other by the people of the two great sections of our com- 
mon country, still smarting under the iojuries of thirty 
years ago (and confessedly here is a splendid field for 
the display of the divine qualities of Christian manhood), 
but to the 


PLACE AND THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


We are a great nation in every sense except the 
Christian ; let us be great in that noblest sense of all; 
too great to do or countenance violence forevermore. 
America has attained a pre-eminence which will make 
her voice heard and her wish respected throughout the 
world. We have demonstrated that we possess eminent 
fighting qualities. whatever advantage there may be in 
that ; it is now incumbent upon us to demonstrate that we 
are still more eminent for our love of justice and peace. 

It will not now be regarded as the whim of cowardice 
or the deprecatory appeal of weakness if we lift up our 
earnest protest against war, demand the disarmament of 
the nations, insist upon the method of arbitration, urge 
a congress of nations to regulate international law and 
relationships, and require that no greater military force 
shall hereafter be maintained than may be necessary to 
serve as a sort of international police, and to hold bar- 
barism in check—a force to be supported at international 


charge, not at the cost or for the exclusive benefit of any. 


one nation. I devoutly believe that the United States is 
in a position to press such a proposition upon the favor- 
able attention of civilization and procure its adoption 
within a generation. 
Observe the urgent need of such an arrangement! 
Already there is talk of 
STRAINED RELATIONS 


between the United States and Great Britain over the 
Behring Sea question. Shame on those who are so rec- 
reant to Christian duty as totalk or think of ‘strained 
relations” between two of the greatest and most enlight- 
ened nations of the world! Shame to the tongue or pen 
that talks of war between these two giants over the paltry 
interests of a wretched seal-fishery! Think of the blood 


and treasure that would be wasted in such a contest —the 
woe and misery that would ensue! 


Are the seals enough 


in the Behring Sea to compensate a single life not to talk 
of tens of thousands? 

If Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury cannot arrive at a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the questions at issue let them be 
referred to 

ARBITRATION. 


Let there be no thought of war over this comparatively 
insignificant matter. Doubtless it may justly be claimed 
that the influence of our Government has been instrumen- 
tal in a speedy adjustment of the foolish quarrel in 
Central America. The expressed wish of such an over- 
whelming power as ours, was a practical prohibition of 
further fighting ; and certainly no better use could have 
been made of our tremendous strength than to stop that 
fruitless effusion of blood, and stop it without endanger- 
ing a single life. We could scarcely have done less. 

Unfortunately we are not able to adopt the same sum- 
mary methods with the nations of Europe; but as 
already intimated we are not altogether powerless to influ- 
ence the situation there. How needful it is that some- 
thing should be done and done quickly! There are armed 
giants across the Atlantic ready to spring at each other’s 
throats. Any day may see a conflict precipitated, that 
will be destructive beyond all the annals of history. For 
years the nations of Europe have been striving —not for 
the promotion of the arts of peace, not to advance enlight- 
enments, promote improvements, ameliorate the evils that 
crush the people — but to acquire military supremacy ; 
perfect the most powerful military organizations and 
armaments. Tremendous engines of destruction have 
been perfected, and if they are launched against each 
other, a scene of woe unparalleled will ensue. 

Must this be? God forbid! But God will not forbid 
if man does not attempt to prevent. There are many 
great Christian minds and hearts in Europe to-day, who 
deplore the situation, and who are urging disarmament and 
the method of arbitration in the place of force. Their 
number is rapidly increasing. Let Christian America 
re-enforce them! We are in a position of splendid 
advantage to do so. Our motives would not be miscon- 
strued. We have little to fear from all this show of 
force in Europe. Our situation protects us. It is not 
from fear of their armaments that we ask for disarmament. 
Our motive would instantly be recognized as disinterested 
and Christian. Let, therefore, every diplomatic agency 
be exerted to secure the abandonment of force and the 
adoption of the principle of arbitration by the nations of 
Europe. 

I believe the suggestion of the Pan-American Congress 
came from Mr. Blaine during his brief term of service 
under President Garfield. Eight years later the suggest- 
ing was realized during his second term of service in that 
high office, and it has practically committed the republics of 
the American hemisphere to the principle of arbitration. 
That may yet be the most brilliant jewel in Mr. Blaine’s 
crown of honor. The only higher honor which he can 
win may come from his urging upon the powers of 
Europe a similiar 

CONGRESS 


to consider and devise a practical plan for substituting the 
methods of justice for the methods of force in the adjust- 
ment of national relationships. If Mr. Blaine would act 
upon this suggestion, he might live to witness the calling 
of such a congress and beho'd its glorious fruits. Were 
it successful, doubtless we should desire to join the great 
national coalition that should be formed to promote jus- 
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tice and preserve peace. There would then be no nation- 
al military armaments within the bounds of civilization ; 
only such international armament as might be necessary 
to suppress lawlessness and restrain barbarism. Even 
that necessity might be questioned. Barbarism itself 
would sooner imitate than destroy such a system. Bar- 
barism hax ever been strangely, wonderfully amenable to 
the influences of peace and justice. The remarkable story 
of William Penn among the savages of Pennsylvania is 
irresistible proof that they are men— that the chord is 
strung in their hearts which will instantly respond to the 
touch of love and good will. Civilization disarmed would 
be civilization triumphant, because then, only justice 
would be potent — only peace would be studied If 
barbarism had nothing to fear from civilization, it would 
be the more ready to learn of civilization. 

Look how much better it would be for the ambi- 
tious nations of Europe even for the special ends of 
their ambition; how quickly they could attain the ends 
hitherto unattainable! For instance, Russia has been 
striving fur a hundred years to plant her foot on the Bos- 
phorus, and gain a much needed outlet for her commerce. 
But in vain. Europe stands ready to combine, as France 
and England, hereditary enemies though they are, did 
combine in 1854 to prevent her from crushing Turkey 
and realizing the dream of generations. Why? Because 
they do not dare to trust such a vital strategical point in 
the hands of such tremendous power. Yet Russia has 
the right to this outlet for her commerce and highway of 
her prosperity, and it would be instantly granted under 
the stetus which I have outlined. There would be no 
further occasion to imprison her within her icy barriers. 
The world would say, even Turkey would say, ** Send out 
your peaceful fleets laden with the products of your 
mighty empire; no obstruction will be offered to their 
prosperous course; build your railroads to Constanti- 
nople ; fetch and carry as you will, the welfare of your 
people will be the welfare of other peoples.” There could 
be no objection to the enjoyment of such advantages by 
Russia when there was no longer fear that she would mis- 
use them. Russia disarmed would no longer be feared. 
What is thus true of Russia, would be equally true of 
every other nation. There is no just or reasonable 
demand of any nation that would not instantly be granted. 
It would no longer be the clutch of greed and ambition, 
but the requirements of the general welfare. What 
could be more worthy than such an object as this of the 
most strenuous exertions of a great and powerful Repub- 
lic? Better labor for such ends, than to create a mighty 
navy! Success in such efforts would dispense with the. 

, creation of a navy. 


PRACTICABLE. 


Let no one characterize such views as chimerical. 
The wearied, burdened, long-suffering masses of Europe, 
would only too gladly hail the adoption of such a plan. 
Opposition can come only from ambitious rulers and 
statesmen. Even they shrink from invoking the terrible 
enginery which they have been so industriously creating. 
They stand appalled at the incalculable contingencies 
involved. No one can forecast the result — the changes 
in the map of Europe — but all know that the losses and 
sufferings would be awful, the exhaustion extreme. 
Hence an equitable, practicable proposition, coming from 
us who are in small measure directly concerned in the immi- 
nent dangers of the situation, would meet with a degree 


of favor that would not be accorded to the same propo- 
sition coming from any other-ource. Would that we could 
move the authorities at Washington to instant action, for 
now is the golden opportunity. As Christians, let us set 
our faces firmly against the awful intemperance of war 
and all warlike preparations. We all abhor it! It is 
unmitigatedly horrible! Let its horrid front no more 
affright civilized man! 

Yet what are we doing? Recently the cruiser ‘‘ San 
Francisco” made a successful trial trip, and our local 
press was filled with the acclamations of pride. But yes- 
terday we read of the sharp competition of builders for the 
four new, great ships about to be put under contract, at 
a cost of $15,000,000. Undoubtedly the people and the 
press of the country are demanding the creation of a 
powerful navy and strong coast defences suited to the 
exigencies of modern warfare. But is the demand wise? 
Must we accept the voice of the people as the voice of 
God? Are there not some things more needful than 


HEAVY ORDNANCE AND MIGHTY BATTLE SHIPS ? 


Do we need them at all? 

A word of comment here. Setting aside the high 
requirements of Christian principle, and looking at the 
matter purely from the standpoint of expediency, good 
sense would say, *‘Go slowly.” Modern naval arma- 
ments have not yet had the tests of actual warfare and it 
is not improbable that the monsters which the nations of 
Europe have been constructing will prove very unsatis- 
factory in the hour of trial. Competent naval authori- 
ties affirm that they can not endure the discharge of their 
own tremendous batteries ; that the repeated shocks of a 
few broadsides will disable them without a shot from an 
enemy. If wiser and more earnest efforts are not 
instantly put forth to secure national disarmament and the 
general adoption of the principle of national arbitration, 
the awful tests of war will be made on European soil, 
and in European seas. The armaments of the present 
will not survive that test. Whatever is now created will 
then be superannuated or require modification. Hence I 
say, ** Let us make haste slowly.”” The tests will not be 
made here. Only folly in an American administration, 
so stupendous as to be inconceivable, would involve us 
in a foreign war; and there is no internal issue that is 
likely to embroil us in the near future. On grounds of 
pure expediency, therefore, I would say, wait; let the 
tests be made; put only the minimum of money into 
these doubtful armaments. 

But we are not looking at this matter from the stand- 
point of 

EXPEDIENCY. 


We can not afford todo that. We are Christians and 
must bow to the mandates of Christian principle, that 
thunders into our ears that God is our Father, and we 
are brethren; that fraternal love and good will must 
govern all our relations ; that as Paul phrases it, in con- 
nection with the passage which we have named, after 
summarizing the decalogue, ‘‘If there be any other com- 
mandment it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt Jove thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
worketh no ili to his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.” 


LOVE 


is the principle by which we are to act. If you can get 
great guns and mighty battle-ships into line with that 
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principle then we van sanction their creation; but I do 
not hesitate to say that, to get them into line with it will 
require manceuvres not laid down in any scheme of military 
or naval tactics hitherto devised. How absurd! Think 
of the divine law first promulgated from the lips of our 
divine Saviour, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,” as 
blazoned on the flag of the ‘‘San Francisco,” or ‘Love 
worketh no ill” as stamped on the ten-inch guns in her 
battery! Think of ‘‘Love your enemies,” ‘*Overcome 
evil with good” as lettered on her sides! Yet if such 
mottoes are out of place on that beautiful craft and her 
armament ; if her purpose and mission are antagonistic to 
them, the ‘‘San Francisco” is not an instrument for 
Christian hands. She is not a thing in which the Chris- 
tian can take pride; she awakens only sorrow and 
despondency in his heart. J here give emphatic expression 
to my earnest conviction that we do not need such arma- 
ments ; and I call your attention to things thatare needful, 
concerning which there can be no reasonable doubt and 
should be no disagreement. 

Paul intimates them in our motto, ‘Cast off the works 
of Darkness ; put on the Armor of Light.” One meaning 
of this language is, ignorance is darkness: get rid of it ;) 
cultivate intelligence. This would obviate one of the 
greatest dangers that threatens our future. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


With purity, virtue and sobriety combined with intelli- 
gence, we should have a citizenship that would command 
the reverent regard of the world, without a show of force ; 
a citizenship that could develop irresistible force if some 
dire necessity should compel a resort to it. There could 
be no better safeguard of a nation’s welfare than such a 
citizenship—a thousand times better and stronger 


than the most improved armaments of warfare. No 
other nation would care to attack such a people. They| 
would recognize the infinite beneficence flowing out from | 
them in blessing to the world; they would recognize the | 
immeasurable calamity of their destruction and combine | 
to protect—not to destroy. I say to you that civilization | 
would not molest a truly Christian people nor suffer | 
barbarism to do so. Moreover it would be a tremendous 
OBJECT LESSON 
convincing as nothing else can convince, and winning, 
as nothing else can win, the world to Christ. Paul 
sums it all up in the words of far reaching meaning, 
** Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” i. e., put on his 
spirit and character; put on all that is beautiful and 
lovely ; put on virtue and purity; put on intelligence and 
manliness; put on righteousness and peace; put on) 
sobriety and truth; put on holiness and godliness; put 
on, in one word, all that goes to constitute temperance. 
Can you put on the Lord Jesus Christ and yet gird 
yourself, at the same time, with a sword to destroy your 
fellow-man? Can you put on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
yet pull the trigger that shall cause a bolt of death to be 
launched against your brother man in yonder ship or city 
or even in yonder embattled ranks? You may do it; but, 
even if you conceive yourself compelled by the stress of 
dire necessity, you must put off the Lord Jesus Christ | 
when you do it. You know that you can not deliberately 
conspire to put your brother man to death under any pre- 
text whatever, and yet put on and wear worthily the Lord 
Jesus Christ. You can not do any wrong or violence and 
yet wear the “armor of light.” The decalogue and 


the Golden Rule will not be mounted with the batteries of 
a war-ship. 


A THEATRE OF WAR IN 1870. 


SYDNEY HALL. 


Should I be haunted for evermore by the vision of the 
battle-field of Champigny as I saw it on the moonlit night 


of the 5th of December, led by a Wurtemburger major 


amongst the unburied dead from sentry to sentry? It 
was the weirdest and the most awful sight I saw during 
the war. Nothing can approach it in terror, except per- 
haps the Theatre of War at Beaugency, near Orleans, a 
café chantant turned into a lazaretto, whither Mr. Furley, 
in the discharge of his duty as commissioner of the Red 
Cross Society, led me on December 22nd. Not only the 
vision but the stench of it haunts me still. In the dark, 
narrow passage, where jol.y crowds had jostled for a 
front seat in the pit—a cockpit now—lay a corpse on a 
stretcher covered with a sheet. That we had to step 
over. Heavens. what a hideous sight! What a sicken- 
ing stench! I cannot bear it. I go back; then try 
again. In the middle of the long room is a table covered 
with rags and doctor’s stuff, round which crouch those 
who are only slightly wounded. There is the long, low 
stage with its far-drawn vista of ins and outs and nooks 
and corners, from which jut the ends of straw beds and 
mattresses, mixed up with all the litter of the stage, lan- 
terns, boxes, scenery and dresses; the tawdry proscen- 
ium and half-dropped curtain; the gilded balcony over 
the orchestra, where lie wounded men, three on either side 
of the steps, one nearly naked binding up his own leg; 
the tiers of boxes at the sides with their tinsel decora- 
tions and purple drapery, and under them the long, foul 
line of wretches, some dying, some crying out at the 
touch of the surgeon, some desperate with faces buried in 
their straw, praying perhaps for death; the playbills and 
manager’s notices still pasted over their heads. In the 
foreground is a group cowering round a stove whose 
chimney pierces the arched ceiling by a hole through which 
peeps one solitary little bit of pure sky. O, how they 
must have lain and longed for that pure sky! One was 
carried past me dead as | stood there, his clay-cold feet 
cropping from the cloth thrown round him. 


PAN-REPUBLIC CONGRESS. 


A meeting of the two hundred members of the Pan- 
Republic Committee is to be held in New York December 
6. This committee was organized in order to arrange a 
congress of delegates from all the republics of the world, 
and of eminent friends of popular government from all coun- 
tries who may be selected as delegates thereto, at sometime 
during the period of the Columbian Exhibition, and at some 
point in the United States to be subsequently determined ; 
for the purpose of drawing the republics of the world into 
closer bonds of sympathy and of discussing such legisla- 
tion as shall be for their mutual benefit and the further 
progress and welfare of mankind. This meeting is to be 
held under the auspices of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, secured by such legislation as shall be deemed 
essential therefor. The committee includes a number of 
foreign representatives, ex-Presidents Hayes and Cleve- 
land, Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, Chief Justice Fuller, Hon. 
James G. Blaine, General Sherman, Admiral Porter and 
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General Schofield. Among the Massachusetts members 
are Hon. James Russell Lowell, President M. E. Gates 
of Amherst, Thomas B. Fitz, Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Rev. 
Phillips Brooks and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WAR. 
MRS. M. E. BLAKE. 


There is such lack of common sense in continuing 
as a means of settlement of difficulty between nations, 
what has been long ago dropped with contumely among 
individuals, that it is hard to comprehend the stubborn 
adhesion still given to war. In the days when the fists 
or the sword were the only abitrators for insult or injury, 
it was rational that Governments should follow the same 
line of knock-down armament. But the man who strikes 
or kills another now on any other provocation than that 
of self-defence, is regarded as a criminal, dangerous to 
society and punished accordingly. Fisticuffs and the 
duel have been replaced by trial by jury and the arbitra- 
tion of law. Why should the duel between hundreds of 
thousands be considered glorious, while between two 
individuals it is crime? It is no more ‘‘necessary” as a 
solution in one case than in the other. The settlement of 
the Alabama claims showed that. 

To say that the spirit is too deeply seated ever to 
bear elimination from the affairs of the world is to beg a 
very serious question. In a day that has already solved, 
or is gradually reaching the solution of so many bitter 
problems, there is no reason to fear for this one, if only 
public opinion will take upon itself the task of 
analyzing the rationale of the evil. Slavery has gone, 
which used to be regarded as almost a divine institution ; 
the gulf between wealth and poverty is being bridged over 
from both sides; education is slowly gaining in the 
struggle against ignorance ; the practical lessons of Chris- 
tianity are being learned in the lives of men. Shall the 
one which comes as command and injunction, ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill,” go unchallenged? Shall the most direct 
protest against the principle of Christ’s teaching pass still 
current in a world which calls itself Christian? 

A recent article goes on to say: ‘* To the hope of man- 
hood be it said that there are yet many men in every 
country who love ‘the ancient game of war’ as the sailor 
loves the sea or the poet his singing.” One might almost 
as well quote to the hope of manhood the unhappy 
instincts which turn to rapine, to lust, to hatred and anger 
and revenge. Whatever of strength, of heroism, of per- 
severance has been made known to its owner in the 
smoke and shock of the battle-field has been in ‘spite of 
such surroundings, not because of them. The delight in 
dealing death, the fierce passions which rise like frenzy 
in the soul of the soldier and crush out humanity from his 
heart are no more to be proud of than any other ignoble 
force which for a time blinds reason and reduces its 
victim to the level of the beast of prey. It is the curse 
instead of the hope of manhood that such feeling still 
exists to threaten the progress of the race. 

As circumstances yet hold in the environment of society 
war must exist for a time, but—O please God !—not for 
always, nor even for long. The right of might is too 
available a force to be given up readily, and it is the duty 
of wisdom to hold itself prepared to resist aggression by 
blows, when other measures fail. But never for this is 
the necessity to be less regretted, or the evil to be fostered, 
or the mantle of glory left to hide the skeleton it covers. 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


Never for this is the conscience of each man and each 
woman to cease arraigning before the bar of justice the 
sins committed in its name; and to hold before the 
imagination of the young as well as the reason of the old 
the true principles of peace and arbitration as the light of 
the world, instead of the false gods of war and retaliation. 
—Boston Journal. 


THE BRAVEST OF BATTLES. 
AQUIN MILLER. 


The bravest! tle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell ,ou where and when ? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not ; 
’*T was fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 

rom mouths of wonderful men. 

But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart — 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battle-field. 

No marshalling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But oh, these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


THE PENSION BUREAU. 

Commissioner Green B. Raum, of the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, states in his anaual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior that there were on June 30, 1890, 537,944 pen- 
sioners borne upon the rolls, and classified as follows: 
Army invalid pensioners, 392,809; army widows, minor 
children and dependent relatives, 104,456; navy invalid 
pensioners, 5,274; navy widows, minor children and de- 
pendent relatives, 2,460; survivors of the war of 1812, 
413; widows of the soldiers of the war of 1812, 8,610; 
survivors of the Mexican War, 17,158; widows of sol- 
diers of the Mexican War, 6,764; total, 537,944. There 
were 66,637 original claims allowed during the year, 
being 14,716 more original claims than were allowed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1889, and 6,385 more than were 
allowed during the fiscal year 1888. The amount of the 
first payments in these 66,637 original cases amounted 
to $32.478,841.18, being $11,036,492.05 more than the 
first payments on the original claims allowed during the 
fiscal year 1889, and $10,179,225.72 more than the first 
payments on the original claims allowed during the fiscal 
year 1888. 

The Commissioner estimates that there were on July 1, 
1890, 1,246,089 survivors of the War of the Rebellion. 
There have been received in the Pension Office 460,282 
claims to Sept. 30, 1890, under the Disability Pension 
act of June 27, 1890. About 50 per cent. of these claims 
have been filed by persons who already have claims on 
file in the office. The average annual value of each pen- 
sion at the close of the year was $133.94. The aggre- 
gate annual value of pensions is $72,052,143.49. The 
amount paid for pensions during the year was $105,528,- 
180.38, an increase in amount over the previous year of 
$17,253,067.10. The total amount disbursed by the 
agents for all purposes was $106,493,890.19. Since 1861, 
1,353,190 pension claims have been filed and 855,758 
allowed. 
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A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER’ Ss 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,'79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Editorial work upon this revision hes bos been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 
ot less than One Hundred id editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 
Over 300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 
Critical comparison other Dictionary 
isinvited. G@ TH 
G. & C. MERRTAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


For Sick Headache, 


The most efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. They stimulate the liver, cleanse the 
stomach and bowels, restore healthy action to the digestive organs, and thus afford speedy 
and permanent relief. Those who have suffered for years from sick and nervous head- 
ache find Ayer’s Pills to be an unfailing specific. 


“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of severe 
headache, from which I was long a sufferer.” — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most effective medicine I ever 
used.”—Robt. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“ During several months past I have suffered 
from headache, without being able to find relief 
until I tried Ayer’s Pills, which so much benefit- 
ed me that I consider it my duty to publicly state 
the fact.”--Mrs. M. Guymond, Fall River, Mass. 

“I have now used Ayer’s Pills in my family 
for seven or eight years. Whenever I have an 
attack of headache, to which I am very subject, 
I take a dose of Ayer’s Pills and am always 
promptly relieved. I find them equally benefi- 
cial in colds; and,in my family, they are used 
for bilious complaints and other disturbances 
with such good effect that we rarely, if ever, 
have to call in a physician.” —H. Voulliemé, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began the 
use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for biliousness, 
constipation, high fevers, and colds. They 
served me better than anything I had — —"7in/ed 
tried.”—H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Ar 


“Headache, to which Iam subject, is invariably 
cured by a dose or two of Ayer’s Pills.”—George 
Rodee, Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used for 
headaches, and they act like a charm in reliev- 
ing any disagreeable sensation in the stomach 
after eating.”—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“TI have been affected, for years, with head- 
ache and indigestion, and though I spent nearly 
a fortune in medicines, I never found any relief 
until I began to take Ayer’s Pills. Six bottles 
of these Pills completely cured me.”— Benjamin 
Harper, Plymouth, Montserrat, W. I. 

“ After many years’ experience with Ayer’s 
Pills as a remedy for the large number of ail- 
ments caused by derangements of the liver, 
peculiar to malarial localities, simple justice 
prompts me to express to you my high apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.”— 8. L. Loughridge, 
Bryan, Texas. 

“During the past 28 years I have used Ayer's 
Pills in my family for all derangements of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels. They never failed 
to benefit.”—Chauncy Herd A.M., i 
College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


The Winner Investment Co. 
Full Paid Capital, $1,000,000. 


This Company does strictly an investment business and shares 


THE 


LIGHT RUNNING. 


with investors the results of conservative and profitable invest- 
ments. It offers a fixed income, large profits and absolute secu- 
rity. Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid to investors since 1883, 
from Kansas City (Mo.) real estate investments. At the present 
time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, secured by first 
mortgage on one of the best office buildings in the West, yielding 
6 per cent. guaranteed interest. A bonus of stock in the build- 
ing company accompanies each bond. Also in bonds secured by 
first mortgage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas 
City, in the line of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in one-half the net 
profits and run five years. Send for pamphlet and monthly circu- 
lars. 


Kansas City Bridge and Terminal Railway 


Six per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919. Central Trust Company of 
New York, Trustees. 
Other choice investments not obtainable elsewhere. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Nos. 50 and 51 Times Building, New York City. 
No. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R.I. 


| SEWING MACHINE 


LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


THAT GIVES 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


MACHINE G.0RANCE, 


THE NEW HOME 8S. M.CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, traly unrivalled in any country. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. v 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME, 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountams, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 


daily without change, 


Boston to Chicago and Boston to St. Louis 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Bost 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg. Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 

For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
___d. R, WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. They also issue the 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 

Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LittLe Miss Boston.—By Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Pp. 301. Price, $1.25. A Christmas Story. ‘A 
Christmas story with all the distinctive charm of that de- 
lightful season in it.”—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* A rare child character, almost as attractive as the 
famous Little Lord Fauntleroy and quite as quaint.”— 
Boston Journal. 

Tue Boy or York CatHepraL.—By Rev. A. 
S. Twombly, D.D. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 
Pp. 292. Price $1.25. ‘+ They are wholesome, natural 
stories, with a vein of human interest in them.”—Jnde- 
pendent. 

Littte Pirerms at Pryrmoura.—By Frances A. 
Humphrey. Pp. 331. Price $1.25. ‘* It can hardly fail 
to stimulate, and its influence will be elevating and en- 
nobling.”—Congregationalist. 

Honpa THE Samurai.—By Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D., author of ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. With 
illustrations and Illuminated cover. Pp. 390. Price 
$1.50. 

Tue Beacon Serres.—About 400 pp. each. 6 vols. 
$9.00. FresHman Senror, A Royat Hunt, One 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston» 


Litrte Marp, Tue or Sanpy Hotiow, Fairs 
ON THE FRonTIER, TRANSLATED. ‘‘ Clean, helpful, stim- 
ulating and bright.”—N. W. Christian Advocate. 

Knives AND Forxs.—By Mrs. Frank Lee. Pp. 402. 
Price $1.50. ‘* A notable addition to Sunday-school liter- 
ature.”—Boston Transcript. 

Asapn’s TEN THovusanp.—By Mary E. Bennett. Pp. 
325. Price $1.50. ‘* An excellent Sunday-school book.” 
—Springfield Republican. 

Tue Boys or Nort Parisu.—By Helen Pearson Bar- 
nard. Pp. 320. Price $1.50. ‘+ It will be sought for in 
homes as well as in S. S. libraries.” —Congregationalist. 

Tue Story or a Heatuen.—By H. L. Reade. Pp. 
82. Price 60 cents. ‘+ A well-written, handsomely illus- 
trated book with a good purpose.”—Norwich Bulletin. 

Berroa Gorpon Sertes.—By May Kingston. Pp. 48 
each. Price, 10 vols., $2.25. ** This series will prove a 
welcome addition to books for children.’”’— Young Men’s 
Era. 

Pirermm Atmanac, 1891.—Price 3 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00; in covers, 5 cents each. ‘The fifth annual issue of 


Sunday School 


this unique and popular publication. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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